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QUEEN OF BELGIUM. 

Louise Marie Toerrse Cuarcotre Isa- 
BELLE, the Queen of Belgium, is the eldest 
daughter of Louis-Phillippe, King of France: 
her mother is the danghter of Ferdinand, King 
of the Two Sicilies, and grand-daughter of the 
Empress Maria Theresa. The Queen was born 
at Palermo, April 3, 1812, and is consequently 
now in the 2list year of her age. 

The memoir of a young Princess who has pass- 
ed her life in the bosom of her family, must ne- 
cessarily be brief; indeed, it must almost entirely 
be confined to traits of mind and character.— 
Until the day of her marriage, this accomplished 
Princess devoted herself to her studies, which 
were continually to her a source of the greatest 
delight: she studied with the greatest assiuity 
the most important and profound works of philo- 
sophy and history, and attended the lectures of 
the different Professors, who are generally the 
first literary characters in France. In all her 
occupations, she proposed to herself the perfec- 
tion of her own mind and character by moral im- 
provement; and this line of conduct had an ex- 
traordinary influence even over all the persons of 
her household. 

The Princess, for many years, kept a book in 
which she daily recorded passing occurrences, 
and her own reflections thereon: a record dis- 
playing her sound mind and vivacity of imagina- 
tion. 

The extreme beneficence of the Princess was 
the theme of general praise in France: the prin- 
cipal portion of her income was given to‘ les pau- 
vres inconnus;’ and from being in the habit, early 
in the morning, accompanied by a Dame d’ Hon- 
neur, of visiting the poor and distressed, she was 
usually designated by them as Votre Ange. 

In France, every person has the right of pre- 
senting petitions to the King in person : and con- 
sidering the ambitious character of the people, 
and their desire for honours and advancement, 
these petitions, which may in a degree be regard- 
ed as of a private character, are very numerous. 
Such, however, was the confidence of King Louis 
Phillippe in the talents and integrity of his eldest 
daughter, that to her he confided the office of in- 
vestigating, annalizing, and reporting upon these 
documents, a responsible duty which she exe- 
cuted so as to give general satisfaction. 

As a proof of the strength of her mind, and the 
firmness of her character, it may be observed 
that at one period, it was suggested that it would 
be as well to postpone the nuptials with King 
Leopold, until affairsshould become more settled 
in Belgium; but to this the Princess observed, 
that having witnessed the revolution and politi- 
cal events in France, she could entertain no 
fears respecting other changes. 
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The regret of every one connected with the 
French Court, on her quitting France, was most 
marked. By the poor, and the household of her 
father, her loss will be severely felt: the former 
observed, that they were about to lose ‘ leur ange 
gardeant.’ 

The reign of Maria Theresa is considered by 
the Belgians as the happiest epoch in their histo- 
ry: and their high respect for her memory is not 
less than that entertained in France for Henri 
Quatre. 

Since her arrival in Belgium, the Queen has 
done all in her power to obtain the affection of 
every class of the people. Wherever she has 
been she has presented tokens of her satisfaction 
and kindness; and her gifts are invariably accom- 
panied by letters to the parties, in her own hand- 
writing. 

On the morning following her marriage, she 
was in church at eight o’clock, accompanied by 
her Dame d’ Honneur; and again at twelve, with 
all the Royal Family. 

The engraving accompanying this sketch will 
give the reader an exact idea of the dress of her 
Majesty on the occasion of her marriage. She 
was besides, most superbly decorated with dia- 
monds. 





GOOD THOUGHTS. 

Have you walked abroad into the fields? H ve 
you surveyed the expanse of waters? Have you 
examined the earth, its structure, and its forta— 
its surface, its mountains and vallies—its springs 
and its rivers—its medicinal waters—its plains, 
wide and extensive?—Have you attentively con- 
sidered the structure and uses of vegetables and 
flowers ?—Have you become familiar with Natue 
ral History—with the varieties of animals, birds, 
insects, and reptiles? Have you duly reflected 
upon the uses and phenomena of the atmosphere? 
Upon the changes of the seasons, and the vicis- 
situdes of day and night ?—Have you raised your ° 
wondering eyes to the heavens—have you con- 
sidered the magnitude of the planets—their dis- 
tance from us—the velocity and regularity of 
their motions—the awful magnitude of worlds 
upon worlds—the vastness of systems on systems? 
Have you done all this? And do you tell me that 
the result of your investigation is, that there may 
and may not be a God? No—if you have im- 
proved your opportunities, or exercised your 
powers of mind with any degree of faithfulness, 
the fact that there is a God has been riveted in 
your minds; and you cannot, if you would, get 
rid of it! If you have thought at all, you have 
felt the conviction, that your outgoing and in- 
coming have been beneath the eye of Omnis- 


cience ! 
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THE DROVER. 


4 TALE. 


Tx a small village in the western part of Eng- 
land, there stood a little hostel, whose successive 
occupants, for a long course of years, dispensed 
the good things of this life to the gossips, the 
politicians, and the loiterers of the borough. It 
was also in high repute with many wayfarers, 
drovers especially, who, travelling to the inland 
markets for the sale of their live stock, and re- 
turning with well-lined pouch, met a cordial 
reception from the jolly host of the “ Heifer.” It 
is indeed said, that by way of compliment to 
these independent gentry, the ample sign pre- 
sented its distant resemblance to the animal just 
named. Who the artist was, who had thus left 
a significant proof of his pictorial talent, has 
never transpired; it was indeed a subject of cu- 
« Fiosity and ingenious speculation among the 


virtuosi of the village; but, except the very ha- 
zardous conjecture of its being justly fathered 
upon a“ puir lean bodie,”’ whose vocation was, 
and whose support depended upon whitewashing 
fences, houses, &c., no shadow of probability 
could lay this sin at the door of any other: and 


there swung upon its rotten gallows, the ancient 
and ghastly sign-board, and there perhaps it still 
swings. 

But, avoiding unnecessary digression, we will 
introduce the reader to the inn itself, a compound 
of wood and stone of various forms and dates, of 
but one story, and containing under its ample 
roof several rooms beside the general sitting and 
drinking apartment, which was entered imme- 
diately from the front. This apartment, orna- 
mented by its bar, its shining pewters, and the 
more shining face of the veteran tapster, offered 
at least one convenience at the season of which 
we write; the vast expanse of fire-place was 
piled with well dried faggots, that sent a roaring 
torrent of flame up the chimney, and diffused a 
cheerful gleam among the group that clustered 
around the hearth. It was a cold, frosty night 
in November; the moon careered in her silver 
chariot through a cloudless sky, and the cricket 
chirped in the corner, as if in unison with the 
old fashioned clock that everlastingly tick-ticked 
above its resting-place. There were ranged 
about the fire, four persons, (including mine host) 
whose features and expressions were fully re- 
vealed by the broad blaze, at which all gazed 
vacantly during a long pause in the conversation, 
only interrupted by a deep draught, and a long 
drawn sigh, as the liquor found its way to its des- 
tination. 

“Tsay, old Harry, another flagon!” shouted 
one of the guests, into the ear of the nodding 
publican, as he despatched the contents of a huge 
measure, “another flagon! ‘fore George, your 
malt has been well managed, old one.” 

The speaker was rather tall, and of a slender 





though muscular frame; his hair, dark as the 
raven’s wing, curled profusely over his head, and 
luxuriated in a formidable pair of jetty whiskers, 
his eye was deep, restless, and fiery, and his 
whole demeanour testified that he was better off 
than one half of the world, and as independent as 
the other. At his loud summons the host bustled 
about with habitual alacrity, and soon satisfied his 
obstreperous wants. Of the other two travel- 
lers, the one was a short and somewhat plethoric 
body, with reddish sandy hair, gray eyes, and a 
huge mouth armed with a complement of the 
finest ivory; unlike the careless and rather 
tawdry dress of the tall stranger, his dreadnought 
of stout woolly cloth, betokened a deal of respect 
for his personal convenience; and the grave and 
severe expression of his embrowned features 
was hailed with no pleasurable emotions by the 
third individual of the group. 

“It’s a braw night,” quoth he of the dread- 
nought, to the silent figure at his side, ‘‘ ye ha 
doubtless travelled mony a mile in the twinkle o’ 
the moon—ye ha maybe been aboon Lunnun wi’ 
yer quadrupeds, and the journey is no that easy 
in these times ?” 

** And why not?—the roads are good, and the 
air makes one stir briskly, if he would not have 
his fingers chilled. But I did aot say that I had 
been to London.” 

“* Na—na—very true, but the bit whippie in 
your hand, wi’ its knock down physiognomy, 
made me opine ye kenned the distinction be- 
tween a cow and a sheep, and ye lo’ed the gowd 
o’ the Lunnuners o’er weel, not to take yer 
beasties there. A gude market is Lunnun?—if 
Ise mistaken, mayhap ye would inform me?” 

To this interrogatory, characteristic as it was 
of the nativity of speaker, the drover returned 
no direct answer. “I have heard it said, that 
one might meet with a worse sale for his cattle 
than in the great city, but there are many towns 
between this and there, where the folks do not 
expect to get what is good without paying for 
it.” 

The gentleman of the whiskers listened with 
interest to this cross questioning, but observing 
its object waxing uneasy, he at once put a stop 
to its continuance. “ Let him alone, Sawney, 
have you no manners, hold that wagging tongue 
within its walls.” 

“As yer honour wulls; only I don’t see the 
harm of speering at the truth, if a man be honest 
and worthy like.” 

“ Thank ye, gentlemen,” said the drover, as 
he finished his can of ale, “ thank ye both, but I 
shall be under the necessity of pushing a few 
miles further before the little hours, and it is 
scarce nine o”™the clock yet. A merry sitting to 
you, friends.” So saying, he paid the reckoning, 
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whistled to his dog, that rose lazily from his snug 
corner, and left the house. 

John Workman was one of those men, who, 
with a moderate degree of shrewdness, and an 
ugwearied perseverance, have raised themselves 
from dependence and poverty to a competent 
livelihood, who are rich enough to be idle, but 
not too proud to Jabour. Long habitude in the 
occupation of a drover, had rendered its constant 
pursuit almost a matter of necessity; he seemed 
at a loss when unengaged in its duties, and he 
therefore continued to flourish his long-lashed 
whip, and shout forth commands to his obedient 
herds, as they proceeded to some populous city, 
even to the metropolis, there to satisfy the wants 
or luxurious whims of the purse-proud cits. It 
was indeed whispered that plodding John, (as he 
was familiarly called,) had other motives in visit- 
ing London than the mere sale of his live stocks. 
The profits which previous industry had realized, 
were said to be vested in city property, and that 
he sometimes returned to his “ grazing” with 
more money in his purse than all his horned 
cattle were worth, to improve his grounds, to 
enlarge his business, and increase the comforts 
of domestic life. One thing indeed was wanting, 
which money failed to obtain, and that was a 
wife. His frequent absences,-his roving and 
precarious life, were no temptations to his for- 
mer fair schoolmates, and though John had a 
near prospect of a gray head, and his fortieth 
year, none had ever heard him sigh for the plea- 
sing charms of wedlock. It was indeed reported 
that a young damsel, now a doughty maiden of 
thirty-five, had received, and rejected his ad- 
dresses, and that his heart had ever since re- 
mained proof against all amorous attacks. His 
only love, his most devoted attachment, was 
bestowed on his trade; his honesty, punctuality, 
and well-known responsibility, procured for him 
a large share of patronage. Unwearied and 
alone, he pursued his way over the greater part 
of England; alone, did I say? no; the only being 
for whom he evinced any extraordinary feeling 
—his faithful, old, and well-trained dog, trotted 
at his side, and momentarily cast a glance of 
affection towards his master. 

In this way he left the hostelrie of the “‘ Heifer,” 
reflecting seriously on the inquisitive curiosity 
of the Scot, and distrustful of the appearance 
of his companion. He had with him a large sum 
of money, chiefly in notes, and he felt desirous 
of reaching the next village, about ten miles 
distant, while the moon shone, and rencered 
the travelling comparatively safe. The atmos- 
phere was beautifully clear, not a single cloud 
met his eye, as he threw a cautious glance around: 
the grass, the hedges, the trees, the very road, 
sparkled with hoar-frost, that seemed to reficct, 
asin unnumbered mirrors, the bright beams of 
the moon, and the glittering rays of the twinkling 
‘stars. Though he had travelled all the day, wea- 
riness did not oppress him, but his step was as 
elastic, and his eye as sprightly, as when he rose 
from his morning slumbers to commence the 
Jabours of theday. Nearly two hours had flown, 








and yet the expected village was not in sight, the 
well-known spire did not rise from its enbowering 
grove to cheer the lone traveller, and he beheld, 
with no ordinary anxiety, the moon gradually 
sinking behind the western hills. Fear—a 
strange and undefined sensation crept over his 
mind; horrid tales of highway robbers, and mid- 
night assassins, rose from the recollections of his 
childhood, and though good fortune had ever 
spared him the displeasure of such an encounter, 
still, he verily believed that it might be his turn 
yet. To tell the truth, although John was 
usually undaunted in danger, he was now but 
illy prepared for a demonstration of his pugna- 
cious qualities; darkness had succeeded the un- 
common brilliancy of the night; the cold, before 
unfelt, while visible objects engrossed the atten- 
tion, became piercing and painful; light fleecy 
clouds swept hurriedly over the face of Heaven, 
and the wind awoke with low and mournful 
music. John drew his upper garment more 
closely around him, and as he turned up its well- 
furred collar for the protection of his face against 
the driving snow, he muttered something of 
“ snow-drifts, and the comforts of the chimney- 
corner,” and then relapsed into silence. He had 
advanced but a short distance when he was 
startled by a low and rough growl, and pausing, 
he saw the fiery balls of his companion’s eyes 
gleaming fearfully through the gloom. Again 
he uttered a discontented whine; the drover 
strained his hearing, attempting to catch the 
sound of any approaching danger, but the gusts 
of wind constantly sweeping around, rendered 
every effort unavailing; suddenly, however, a 
rumbling sound broke on his ear, and the next 
instant his eye could distinguish a light, covered 
cart, flying against the storm, as swiftly as a 
feather might have been borne upon it. It was 
impossible to hail it, and perhaps useless; he 
therefore bade Tray keep quiet, and pursued his 
way with renewed confidence, which was greatly 
increased on discovering that his journey was 
nearly at an end, and his apprehensions entirely 
unfounded. 

It was usual with him on arriving at this part 
of the road, to send Tray forward to his well- 
known stopping place to give notice of his com- 
ing; and calling the dog to him, he patted his 
head and bade him “hie on.” The anima 
bounded forward as if perfectly conscious of the 
importance of his mission, but scarce had the 
sound of his feet died away, before his loud bark 
came redoubled and fiercely on the air as if in 
contest with some one. The drover hastened 
onward, and to his astonishment discovered a 
man in furious battle with the dog, with difficulty 
defending himself with a heavy cudgel from his 
incessant and spirited attacks. 

“In the name of fury,” shouted John Work- 
man, the equilibrium of his usual calmness de- 
stroyed by this unexampled impudence on the 
partof Tray; “in thé name of Satan—you whelp 
of the devil—down! down!—Ab:! bite, will you?” 
and he interlarded these exclamations and inter 
rogations with a few well applied blows with his 
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whip, that brought the animal crouching to his 
feet. ‘ I ask pardon, friend,” he continued, ad- 
dressing the stranger, who stood leaning on his 
club, puffing and blowing from complete ex- 
haustion, “ has this unruly cur done you any 
injury ?”’ 

“ The dog is a carnivorous animal,” said the 
stranger, wiping his brow; “and his muscular 
conformation has been peculiarly adapted for 
seizing and retaining, unguibus ac dentibus, all 
soft and yielding substances.” 

“ Cornif—ung—yes, yes, he can bite,” observ- 
ed the drover, doubtingly, and endeavouring to 
comprehend more fully the unaccustomed lan- 
guage of the tall and uncouth form before him. 

* Deo adjuvante, as we of the rod say, our own 
arm hath helped us.” Ilere he gave a swing 
and a flourish to his cudgel, by way of emphasis, 
and Tray, despite of his still smarting stripes, 
grumbled and writhed himself along the ground. 

* Quiet! dog, quiet!” exclaimed the drover; 
“If I knew where to get such another, I might 
put an end to your marauding villanies; but be 
still now, and the halter may not fit you yet.” At 
this apostrophe which may have been understood, 
the dog wagzed his tail and fawned playfully on 
his master, who endeavoured to get rid of his im- 
portunities, to enquire the purposed destination 
of his unexpected companion. This opportunity 
was afforded by the stranger asking in more 
homely terms than at first,“ how far distant it 
was to the next villace?” 

* Not more than half-an-hour’s walk in this 
brisk breeze: if yonder post do not deceive me, 
it must be at the court-yard of Dame Williams’ 
inn, from there we may soon reach B——; do 
you rest at B—— to-night ?”’ 

“ By the favour of the gods, as we say, scho- 
lastically, I do intend then and there to fix my 
nocturnal abode, that is to say, vulgo, to lodge 
for the night; when Phebus wakes again, the 
road is befure me, and business of ponderous 
import calls me to the Septentrional.” 

* The man ts out!” thought the drover, utterly 
puzzled by this outlandish lingo. ‘“ The what?” 
said he aloud, “ mayhap a plain man would better 
understand the king’s English, if it is your con- 
descension to be guilty of its use.” 

“ Ay,ay; when we are at Rome,do as Romans 
do; but as the peasants of yonder domiciliary 
erection appear not to have retired to the arms 
of soporific Morpheus, let us exclaim with the 
Latin bard, nunc est bibendum, and to pursue the 
idea—Ah! I forgot; wilt empty a flagon by way 
of good company ?” 

* Now I understand you; and in truth the wind 
blows over cutting for a cold stomach, we will 
drink to better acquaintance, shall we not ?” 

** Certe, that is by all means; we shall, doubt- 
less be better acquainted, but here we are at the 
very Penates—1 beg pardon, at the threshold, 
and we may imbibe somewhat to melt the snow 
that—yes, let us enter.” 

They entered the tavern together, and draw- 
ing a small round table near the fire, called for 
a hot preparation of malt liquos, then much 








approved as a calorific. The drover had now a 
fair chance for scanning his companion’s ap- 
pearance. He was above the ordinary height, 
well and strongly made; his features sallow, and 
rather disagreeable than otherwise; his eyes 
were concealed by a huge pair of green spec- 
tacles, above which rose a bold and not ill-form+ 
ed forehead, shaded by long, dark hair. This 
figure was accoutred in a suit of rusty black that 
had evidently passed the climax of its charms, 
and contracted many blemishes incident to de- 
clining years; sundry spots and sutures bore 
certain testimony to this fact, not to speak of the 
almost total absence of buttons, and the uncertain 
tenure of the only surviving member of that once 
numerous and respectable family. Over all was 
thrown what had once been a cloak, if we are 
allowed to reason, as logicians say,‘ from the 
less to the greater;”’ its breadth sufficed to pro- 
tect the upper limbs, but some unfortunate ac- 
cident, or it may be, dire necessity had made off 
with full one half, and that the lower, so that the 
inferior extremities were exposed, guarded by a 
pair of huge jack boots, and covered with a 
mingled tegument of mud and dust. The whole 


man was surmounted by a brownish black con- 
ical figure, surmised to be a hat, whose crown, 
however, had felt the force of gravitation, urged, 
it may be, by an antagonist impulse to that 


which had flown away with the band and a large 
portion of the rim. 

Such was the odd appearance that John Work- 
man gazed at with wonder and pity, as they sat 
together advancing still deeper into the liquor, 
as into more open familiarity; now conversing 
of the usual topics of travellers, or discoursing 
of their respective occupations, in which, he of 
the spectacles was far more communicative than 
the drover, whose habitual wariness was not 
easily surprised into indiscretion. 

** Whose health shall I drink?” said John, with 
that smirking expression of half soberness, which 
is peculiar to the unaccustomed reveller; “de 
you travel with a name,or not?—maybe like 
you can do as well without one;” eyeing the tat- 
tered garb of the stranger. 

** Consocie mei ! thou art in error; gaudee ne- 
mine Jeremie, which is to say, they christened 
me Jeremy or Jeremiah, to which the cognomen 
is Birch, at your service, sir.” 

* Ay, yes—yes—Jeremiah Cognomy Birch— 
very pretty name—your very good health— 
might be a parson ?—eh !—a wet one, though— 
my name is John—John Workman—ah—hic- 
cup!” 

“ Thy health, good John—thou dealest in cat- 
tle? muguint vacce te greges centum circum@que ; 
but it behoves not in foro loqui, which is to say, 
to cry out secrets in the public, we may talk of 
that as we pass along the highway.” 

“ Shall we walk?” grunted the drover, in whose 
head the fumes of the liquor had condensed into 
a blinding cloud that quite obscured his vision, 
both intellectual and physical; ** we lodge at the 
‘ Keys,’—well, we must be a jogging—as—as it 
is raining very hard, and the beasts will be ‘ unco 
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tired, as that imp—-impertinent red headed 
Scotchman would say—you don’t know him— 
well, never mind; there’s a shilling, Dame, good 
night.” 

Plodding John could not divest himself of the 
idea that he was at the tails of a few score of 
cattle as of wont, and he brandished his long- 
lashed whip, shouting at the top of his voice, and 
apparently endeavouring as well as his irregular 
gait would permit, to keep them at a proper 
pace and in proper order of march. Suddenly 
requiring, as he imagined, the assistance of Tray, 
he whistled the well-known note, but was sur- 
prised to find it unanswered by the usual tokens 
of attention and obedience. Somewhat alarmed, 
his scattered senses by degrees returned, he rub- 
bed his eyes, and as he looked upon the empty 
road before him, he felt shamefully conscious of 
the indiscretion into which he had been betrayed. 
His companion calmed his alarm by reassuring 
him that the dog could not be far off, though out 
of hearing, and John then recollected that he 
had sent him on to the village, although he did 
not remember his subsequent recal. 

But his alarm was soon renewed and increased 
at a question propounded by his newly acquired 
friend, respecting the safety of travellers in this 
part of the country; “ For,” said he, “I have 
unfortunately been made the intermediate vehi- 
cle of a mercantile transaction, and bear an 
onerous burthen of the argentary representative, 
which is anglice, bank-notes.” 


The drover completely satisfied with this proof | 


of confidence, bethought him that a similar 
course on his part would enhance their mutual 
safety. ‘‘ My good sir,” said he,“ your frank- 
ness is just to my liking, and we will stick by 
one another all the better for your being so well 
stocked, for you must know that 1 am as unlucky 
as yourself, and would be as unwilling to risk” 
—here he stopped; he had dropped his voice and 
looked around cautiously during the conclusion 
of his confession, and now his eye rested on the 
face of his companion. The spectacles had 
vanished—the sallow cheeks were covered with 
gigantic whiskers, and in the altered counte- 
mance he recognised the tawdry gentleman of 
the “ Heifer.” Dumb and aghast at this terrible 
discovery, he started back perfectly sobered— 
with difficulty he at length faintly exclaimed, 
“ ruined! ruined!” 

“ Ruined, an’ it so please ye,” said a voice 
behind, in a tone of cruel mockery—“ ye ha’ a 
sonsie and a pleasurable stare, mon!” 

“ Have I ?—then try if my kick is like it,” said 
the drover, as he dashed his heavily shod foot 
against the leg of the speaker—*“ and now ye 
villains for life or death.” 

So saying, he hastily wrapped the lash of his 
whip about his hand and arm, and grasping it 
firmly, whirled it around his head, and then 
aimed its heavy handle full at the face of his only 
standing opponent. But the quick eye of the 
highwayman detected the intent, and by a snd- 
den dart he eluded the tremendous sweep of the 
instrument, which, had it taken effect, must in- 








evitably have equalized the combat, and placed 
one of the actors out of the power of resistance. 
But such.success did not attend it, and the self- 
named Jeremy Birch was instantly on his guard, 
endeavouring to parry the blows which the 
drover dealt incessantly, with a powerful and 
skilful hand. The Scot, whose limb had been 
well nigh broken by the unexpected assault, 
attempted in vain to rise, but muttering in the 
intervals of pain the deepest curses, he dragged 
himself through the snow to assist his comrade 
in their nefarious design, for he saw the contest 
was of very doubtful issue. The robber, unable 
to cope with the nervous arm of the drover, and 
only avoiding his blows by surprising agility, 
appeared at length to waver; his antagonist per- 
ceiving the advantage, gathered all his remain- 
ing strength for a final and decisive stroke; 
grasping his weapon with both hands, he raised 
it high above his head, at the same time advanc- 
ing his left foot; unfortunately it was not set down 
with sufficient firmness, it slipped; be strained to 
recover his posture, but tottered, and received a 
half spent blow that brought him to the ground. 
In the twinkling of an eye his foe was upon him 

and the forms of both close intertwined like two 
serpents in deadly strife. Each one strove to gain 
the upper hand, but so swift were their involu- 
tions that neither retained the superiority for a 
moment. The Gael hovered around like an evil 
spirit, breathing blasphemy and vengeance; his 
eye flashed, and his upraised knife gleamed in 
the faint star-light; three times did his arm de- 
scend, and three times was it arrested in mid 


| course; the danger of piercing his associate was 


as great as the chance of striking their common 
victim; at length the drover was above, his hand 
was clasped tightly on his adversary’s throat, his 


| strength was failing, for he heard the hoarse 


gurgle; the heaving and throbbing breast pro- 
claimed the inward struggle for life; at the very 
moment of his victory the cold steel entered his 
back; his grasp relaxed, again the weapon was 
plunged into his flesh, and he felt the blood gush- 
ing from his wounds. In another moment he lay 
breathless and insensible, to all appearance dead 
Even then the vengeful cruelty of his assassin 
was unquenched, and the senseless and bleeding 
body was mutilated and disfigured in a most 
horrid manner,.after having been despoiled of 
every thing of the slightest value. 

A long and imperfect existence followed this 
fearful proximity to death, and when Workman 
began to receive real and healthful impressions 
from outward objects, and his thoughts to per 
form their accustomed office, he was bewildered 
at finding himself in a neatly furnished chamber, 
that recalled some vague but pleasing sensations 
to his mind; he strove to rise, but his clesely 
swathed limbs were so rigid as to forbid every 
attempt at motion; a well-dressed man was at his 
side, scarcely distinguishable, however, through 
the dim light; one hand held a watch at which 
he gazed with an air of deep anxiety, while the 
other rested on the patient's pulse. 

«“ Good!” exclaimed the physician, “ the fever 


a 
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has abated, the prospect is more favourable.” 
A deep drawn sigh caused him to start, and a 
smile of benevolence beamed across his fine fea- 
tures, as he congratulated the patient on the 
restoration of his reason. 

“T have,” said he,“ for three long days, been 
balancing between hope and fear, and confess 
that a dread of serious result was enhanced by 
the wandering state of your mind; but thank 
heaven all is now well, enjoy a little more rest, 
and in the afternoon all shall be more fully ex- 
plained.” 

As the sufferer began to reflect upon the past, 
he seemed to have been haunted by a horrid and 
painful dream: his brain had been filled with 
terrific images, and although he was unable to 
recal them distinctly, yet the bare and confused 
recollection caused an involuntary shudder. 


Reverting to more distant objects, the scenes of | 


his misfortune rose strongly defined and coloured, 
and joy at his providential deliverance over- 
powering every other emotion, a gush of tears 
poured over his hollow and flushed cheeks, and 
relieved the unwonted pressure. A slight repast 
of nourishing food, served him by an attentive 
matron, revived him still more; and, when after 
afew hours the physician returned, he expressed 
a desire to hear all that had befallen him since 
his loss of consciousness. 

A few words sufficed to explain. A passing 
carriage, which arrived immediately after the 
catastrophe, had discovered and borne him to the 
present shelter, where his wounds had been exa- 
mined; and though they at first appeared mortal, 
yet, with attention and care their unfavourable 
symptoms declined: his recovery from the deli- 
rium which succeeded had been hourly watched 
with patience and anxiety, as well for the resto- 
ration of Workman’s health, as also that he might 
best inform the outraged villagers of the perpe- 
trators of the crime, for no clue was yet disco- 
vered to the really guilty,in despite of every 
precaution and minute enquiry. Certain foot- 
marks had been measured, and also a print in 
the snow of a human form, known from its size 
not to be that of the unfortunate drover. As the 
drover heard the narrative of the kind Provi- 
dence that had interposed between him and de- 
struction, and had snatched him from the strong 
grasp of death in his veriest extremity, his heart 
swelled within him, and overflowed with grati- 
tude that he could not find words to express. 
Each day rendered the prospect of his recovery 
more cheering and certain, and, on the first op- 
portunity, in an interview with an attendant 
officer of the police, he disclosed all the particu- 
lars of the transaction, from the time of his ren- 
contre at the ** Heifer,” to the last scene in the 
appalling tragedy. It was done more for the 
sake of form than with any reasonable hope of 
success, especially as the evident disguise of the 
parties concerned, rendered a recognition ex- 
tremely difficult and improbable. No pains, 
however, were spared to set on foot a legal in- 
vestigation. 

It now becomes necessary, for the sake of 











brevity, to change the scene of our narrative to 
the metropolis, where an active and energetic 
police had already been possessed of the full 
particulars relative to the robbery and intended 
murder; and well knowing the course of conduct 
usually pursued by such villains, a silent but 
unremitting search had been instituted within 
the precincts of London. The only guide in the 
mysterious labyrinth that involved the whole 


‘affair, consisted simply of the following facts :— 


the description of the disguised individuals, and 
the measurement of the marks imprinted on the 
snow—both too insignificant to point suspicion 
in any definite direction. The landlord of the 
“ Heifer,’ and the hostess, where the travellers 
had last been seen, were both interrogated, and 
their houses underwent the strictest scrutiny, 
but not the most trifling satisfaction was obtain- 
ed. Both denied ever having seen the robbers 
before, and no proof could be adduced of the 
falsity of their testimony. In these embarrassing 
difficulties, it was thought proper to entrust the 
management of the business to a single man of 
tried courage, the most unyielding perseverance, 
and subtle cunning, investing him with plenary 
authority, and giving orders to spare no time or 
exertions, but confine his whole attention to this 
particular subject. Day after day passed in 
fruitless wandering among the herds of guilty 
wretches that infest the land, and defy the arm 
of justice in the concealments of the city; the 
gaming table, the theatre, all were searched in 
vain. 

* A long and a short!” said Storming Willie, 
(as he was familiarly called) while he turned 
over his papers with a puzzled air; “a long— 
strong—thin; a short—thick—sandy—Scotch;— 
humph! many such here, but not the thing: 
here have I been three days hard at work, and 
no game:—let me see, twas done in the west— 
aye, well—yet they must be in town; it is the 
nature of the rogues to love company; money 
too—then they didn’t walk—no, no, their lazi- 
ness would rather be humoured—they will be 
for riding to London—in the coach it may be.” 

Full of a new idea, and as blithe as a hunter 
who has struck on the Fox’s trail, he made haste 
to divest himself of his official appearance, and 
proceeded forthwith to one of the western stage 
offices where daily arrivals poured into the city. 
Here, on maling the necessary inquiries as if 
for two of his friends, he was overjoyed at learn- 
ing that as late as the day before, two persons 
of the appearance designated had arrived, and 
were set down at a quarter which was pointed 
out. Even the names under which they travel- 
led he found no difficulty in obtaining, which, 
whether true or false, might prove of some utility. 
On the wings of hope, yet trembling with dread 
of disappointment, he flew to —— street, after 
obtaining the proper papers; night had just set 
in, and seeing a house of entertainment close at 
hand, he bade his subalterns await his return, 
and entered, seating himself in a secluded corner 
and calling fora flagon of ale. Whilst endea- 
youring to mature a plan of operation, numerous 
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persons passed to and fro, of all ages and sizes, 
but none of that peculiar formation which he 
longed to lay his hands upon. Once indeed he 
started at hearing a rough voice calling for a 
“ wee drappie of strong waters,” but the coun- 
tenance of open good nature from which this 
request proceeded, put the vision of success to 
flight. Almost in despair at not meeting the ob- 
jeets of his search, Willie began to button his 
great coat, and prepare for an out-of-doors re- 
connoitre. He had nearly reached the entrance, 
when his attention was arrested by a little girl 
of interesting appearance, who ran by him, hold- 
ing a pitcher in her hand, and asked for “‘ a quart 
ef strong beer for Mrs. Holman.” 

“ Holman!” muttered Willie, and he stopped 
short in his walk; in that moment he scarce 
knew how to act, but a consciousness of his con- 
spicuous position at once determined him. He 
passed into the street, and impatiently awaited 
the return of the child. She passed-— 

“ My pretty girl, stay a moment; I am looking 
for a friend of mine, a Mr. Holman, can you tell 
me does such a one live in this neighbourhood ?” 

“ La, sir!” she replied, with the utmost sim- 
plicity; “ that is my father, he has been away a 
long time, and only came home last night; if you 
come with me you shall see him.” 

“With all my heart, child; is any one with 
him?” 

* No, sir, unless my mother; but, see we are 
at home, will you walk up stairs?” 

Willie felt some secret qualms at trusting 
himself in the lion’s den; but relying on his ex- 
perience, he conned a speech to address to his 
newly discovered friend, and then boldly entered 
the apartment shown by the child. The moment 
his eye rested on the figure which rose at his 
entrance, a firm conviction of his correct judg- 
ment settled on his mind—the tall—strong—thin 
was before him. Still more, and stranger; on a 
closer inspection he recognised features unseen 
for years, but distinctly remembered. In a mo- 
ment his course was planned. ‘“ Good night, 
Mr. Holman,” said he, “ perhaps you do not re- 
member me, Will Nixon, the old companion of 
your school hours and your plays.” 

Holman stared for an instant as if unsatisfied 
of his friend’s identity, then starting forward, 
he grasped his hand warmly, and exclaimed, 
* Lord! Will Nixon, is this you? Heaven bless 
us man, how times have changed; yes, indeed, 
school days have done but little good for me; 
Latin and Greek don’t help one to bear the 
kicks and cuffs of this rough world, and you look 
as if you had not escaped without your share.” 

“No, no; a sorry time enough I have had of 
it since we played at marbles together, and 
sometimes at fisty-cuffs, all out of pure good 
love. But what have you been at for these 
dozen or two years?” 

“Qh! don’t ask—but you have heard perhaps 
how I fell in with Lucy Brooks, the Squire’s 
@aughter; the old villain swore he would hang 
me for shooting on his manor, and — him, I fell 
in love with his only child, and married her out 





of revenge; I sent him to his long home with 
sorrow, but not a bit of his land did I inherit; 
no, he left his daughter a shilling, and for me his 
bitter curse; sorely has it hung upon my head, 
turning my brightest hours to night—yes, it 
seems now to unnerve my arm, and make me 
care as little for the world and all that is in it, as 
for the sighing of this north wind. I bore up 
against it at first; poverty stared us in the face; 
my child, my fair-cheeked child, sickened, pined, 
and died. If I would live, I must work, and then 
they bade me tend the village school, but the 
curse haunted me even there, and I was on the 
wide world again; guilt tempted, dissipation 
seized me; I could wear a laugh upon my lips 
when my heart was bleeding tears; I was called 
a jovial, happy fellow—good God! what did that 
cost me—years flew—clouds gathered—I was— 
but no matter—no matter.” 

* Ah! your lot has indeed been pitiful. 1 am 
sorry, very sorry for it; but I must forget that 
you have been my friend.” 

** How—why ?—are you too like the rest ?” 

“ Yes; I must do my duty, though it go hard 
with me. You know the Scotchman—” 

**Who—Tom Brown—what of him?” 

“ Yes, that is his name; have you seen him 
lately ?—I forgot to say that I was of the police— 
you stand accused of his murder.” 

** Of the police—the devil!—so good a man in 
such a business!—Ha, ha, ha—accused of his 
murder!—well that is a good one—now are you 
serious? I came to town with him last night; 
he lodges in the next street; I suppose you can’t 
take my word for it, however;—come with me 
and you shall see him as alive as either you 
or I.” 

** No, that would be too troublesome; just give 
me a direction, I will satisfy myself, and return 
to give you joy on the refutation of the charge.” 

Holman tendered this service with perfect 
indifference and unsuspicion, little knowing the 
snare which his artful friend was weaving about 
his feet. He sat down to await his return. 
Storming Willie almost intoxicated with joy at 
so unexpected a denouement, descended the 
stairs, giving strict orders to the officers to allow 
no egress from the house; then selecting several 
stout companions, he hastened to the lodging of 
the unsuspecting culprit; and came down upon. 
the astonished Scot with the suddenness of light- 
ning and the startling effect of thunder. He was 
about retiring to bed, when the door opened and 
his unwonted visitors burst into the room. Dis- 
charging a volley of invectives against the in- 
truders, he hobbled forward to resist their fur- 
ther entrance; but in a moment he was con- 
vinced of the rashness of the attempt; submitting 
to his fate, not, however, without protesting his 
innocence most loudly, and denouncing ven- 
geance on his captors. He was soon under the 
custody of the keeper of the prison, and allowed 
to vent his passion in solitude. 

One of the supposed parties in the assault 
having been thus secured by a successful coup 
de main, it only remained to secure Holman, 
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and, at the same time, procure direct evidence 
of the crime; it was therefore determined to 
obtain access to tle repositories of the suspected, 
by means of a search warrant. Supported by 
several men, well, but secretly armed, Willie 
preceeded once more to Holman’s apartment; 
he found him traversing the floor with hasty and 
lengthened strides, his arms folded, and so ab- 
sorbed in thought as not to notice their approach. 
The noise of their entrance at last attracted his 
attention, and pausing, he handed a chair to 
Nixon, and requested his companions to be 
seated. His features betrayed no anxicty nor 
fear, even when he demanded the success of the 
visit to —— street. : 

* Entirely satisfactory—he is alive and well; 
but we are compelled to ask your permission for 
a search; our warrant is this paper.” And he 
handed him a scroll containing a description of 
his person as a receiver of stolen goods. 

** Upon my word, Nixon,” said he, in a tone of 
displeasure, “‘ you are carrying this joke too far; 
what have I to do with stolen goods? but here 
are the keys, look for yourself: as for this paper 
it is the work of some one who wills me harm ; 
*twill soon be disproved.” 

Meaowhile every nook had been searched mi- 
nutely, but without success, when one of the 
men drew from beneath the bed a large bundle, 
apparently of clothing. 

** What is this?” enquired Nixon. 

* Nothing but the remnants of my pedagogue 
apparel,” was the careless reply. 

*“ Worn, though,” said Nixon, unrolling it— 
“siuce beginning another trade—hah! what's 
here—a cloak—hat—blvod on it!” 

* Blood did you say ?—then blood be it. Dam- 
nation seize you, give me the cloak;” and pale, 
staring, and wild, he endeavoured to gain pos- 
session of the garment; then, seizing a pistol 
concealed in his bosom, he pointed at Nixon and 
drew the trigger. It happily missed fire: in an 
instant it was wrested from his grasp, and after 
a few minutes of desperate struggling, he was 
hurled to the floor and securely pinioned. During 
this scene his wife and child, who had been 
alarmed by the uproar, entered the room, and 
supposing that the unhappy man was being mur- 
dered, rent the air with frantic shrieks, praying 
and beseeching with clasped hands and dishe- 
velled hair, the life of a husband and a father. 
When they saw entreaty was vain, they flew to 
call assistance, and on returning found the 
chamber desolate, the object of their solicitude 
gone, they knew not whither. In a dungeon 
cold and dark, he inwardly cursed the treachery 
of his false friend, and his own confiding sim- 
plicity. 

In vain did the myrmidons of the law test 
every expedient to extort a confession from 
either of the prisoners, no promises could per- 
suade, no threats coerce them to compliance; 
both maintained a dogged obstinacy and defied 
the power of theirenemies. The circumstantial 
evidence which could be adduced to confirm 
their guilt was very strong; but, to proceed to 
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extremities, a cause was wanting “ more relative 
than this.” Workman had sufficiently recruited 
his health to support.the fatigue of a journey to 
the metropolis, and had already arrived. It was 
supposed that should the Scot but see him alive 
whom he doubtless supposed dead, and hear his 
voice, that conscience would force from him an 
avowal of the attempted crime. 

It was near midnight. The cell was dark and 
moist with drops that seemed to ooze from its 
rock-built sides and vaulted roof, as if tears of 
pity for the sufferer beneath. On a rough table 
stood a small taper, flickering in the cold gusts 
that rushed through the close grating, and cast- 
ing a doubtful light upon a low and rude couch 
where lay a form, short and stoutly built. His 
face was embrowned and furrowed, yet the blood 
had deserted it, and the pale forehead and co- 
lourless lips looked as if the finger of death had 
pressed upon them. The door opens; an ema- 
ciated figure supported between two officers of 
the prison, enters, and is seated beside the bed ; 
he looks with pity on the sleeper, and passes his 
hand hastily across his moistened eyes. A slight 
noise causes the sleeper to be restless; he grasps 
the bed covering convulsively, and his lips move 
but without articulation. 

Tie drover stooped down, and whispered a 
few words in the ear of the Scot. <A cold sweat 
bedewed his face—he gasped for breath, and 
turned from side to side with a heavy groan :— 
then he lay perfectly still, almost ceasing to 
breathe, apparently striving to catch the drover’s 
voice, then buried his face deep in the bed- 
clothes. Again the drover spoke, and louder— 
** Where did you murder him ?”—The Scot start- 
ed furiously from his recumbent posture, and 
flung his arms wildly in the air: he shrieked— 
** Murder him! ha! ha! ha! I swear I did not— 
look—-look—-how the white snow turns into 
blood—he is choking him—hush, hush—is he 
gone ?—Oh God! oh God!” and with a thrilling 
shudder he awoke. The first object that he saw 
was Workman, close beside him. He shrunk 
and started back with horror; his trembling 
fingers pointed at him, and his body sunk back- 
wards, while his mouth jabbered some unintelli- 
gible sentences, till fainting with excess of terror, 
he fell insensible into the arms of the attendants. 

It was long before life was restored, and long 
before he could be convinced of the reality of 
the drover's existence; but when he was, his 
transports were beyond description ; he wept, he 
danced, he sang, and was eager and impatient 
for his confession to be made. In this he de- 
clared that the intention of Holman and himself 
was only to deprive the drover of his money; 
that he had been decoyed into Dame Williams’ for 
the purpose of being intoxicated, and that their 
worst enemy. the dog, might be made away with; 
that rage at the blow which he received, and 
fear of his comrade’s death, had so maddened 
him as to render him incapable of reflection, and 
that then he had stabbed the drover; and, finally, 
that so great had been the excitement of the 
country, it was impossible to make any use of 
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their ill-gotten gain; and that it remained almost 
untouched in a place which he disclosed. Many 
a tear was shed,and many a heart-rending groan 
burst from his bosom during the recital; but 
when he had finished,a mountain seemed ;e- 
moved; he breathed more freely, and conversed 
more at his ease. 

Let us not dwell on this sad conclusion. The 
accomplice, though at first denying all know- 


ledge of the accusation made in the confession, 
persisted not, after being confronted with the 
living wituess of his guilt. 

The day of trial came—the one paid the forfeit 
of a long career of crime upon the scaffold; and 
the other, far from his native land, was com- 
pelled to herd with those whose crimes had 
driven them from the bosom of society. 

Yy. P. 





THE DYING GIRL’S LAMENT. 


BY MRS. C. GORE. 
Way does my mothe; steal away 
To hide her struggling tears? 
Her trembling touch betrays uncheck'd 
The secret of her fears; 
My father gazes on my face 
With yearning, earnest eye;— 
And yet, there’s none among them all, 
To ieli me I must die! 


My little sisters press around 
My sleep'ess couch, and bring 

With eager hands their garden gift, 
The first sweet buds of pring! 

I wish they'd lay me where those flowers 
Might lure them to my bed, 

When other Springs and Summers blovm 
And J am with the dead. 


The sunshine quivers on my cheek, 
Gliwring, and gay, and fair, 

As if it knew my hand wo weak 
To shade me from its glare! 

How soon ‘twill fall unheeded on 
This death dew'd glassy eye! 

Why do they ‘ear to tell me so? 
I know that I must die! 


The Summer winds breathe softly through 
My Ione, still, dreary room, 
A lonelier and a stiller one 
Awaits me in the tomb! 
But no soft breeze will whisper there, 
No mother hoid my head! 
It is a fearful thing to be 
A dweller with the dead! 


Eve after eve, the sun prolongs 
His hour of parting light, 

And seems to make my farewell hours 
Too fair, too heavenly bright! 

I know the loveliness of earth, 
I love the evening sky, 

And yet I should not murmur, if 
They told me I must die. 


My playmates turn aside their heads 
When parting with me now, 

The nurse that tended me a babe, 
Now soothes my aching brow. 

Ah! why are those sweet cradle-hours 
Of joy and fondling fled ? 

Not e’en my parents’ kisses now 
Could keep me trom the dead! 


Our Pastor kneels beside me oft, 
And talks to me of Heaven; 

But with a holier vision still, 
My soul in dreams hath striven: 

I’ve seen a beckoning hand that call’d 
My faltering steps on high; 

T've heard a voice that, trumpet-tongued, 
Bade me prepare to die! 





THE HUNTER’S SERENADE. 


Tuy bower is finished, fairest! 
Fit bower for hunter's bride— 
Where old woods overshadow 
The green Savannah's side. 
I've wandered long and wandered far, 
And never have I met, 
in all this lovely western land, 
A spot so lovely yet. 
But I shall think it fairest 
When thou art come to bless, 
With thy sweet eyes and silver voice, 
Its silent loveliness. 


For thee the wild grape glistens 
On sunny knoll and tree, 

And stoops the siim papaya 
With yellow fruit for thee; 

For thee the duck on glassy stream, 
The prairie fowl! shall die ; 

My rifle for thy feast shall bring 
The wild swan from the sky; 

The forest's leaping panther, 
Fierce, beautiful, and fleet, 

Shall yield his spotted hide to be 
A carpet for thy feet. 


I know, for thou hast told me, 
Thy maiden love cf flowers; 

Ah! those that deek thy gardens 
Are pale compared with ours. 

When our wide woods and mighty lawns 
Bioom to the April skies, 

The earth has no more gorgeous sight 
To show the human eyes. 

In meadows red with blossoms, 
All summer long, the bee 

Murmurs and loads his yellow thighs 
For thee, my love, and me. 


Or, would’st thou gaze at tokens 
Of ages long ago? 

Our old oak stream with mosses, 
And sprout with mistletoe: 

And mighty vines, like serpents, climb 
The giant sycamore; 

And trunks, o’erthrown for centuries, 
Cumber the forest floor; 

And in the great Savannah, 
The solitary mound, 

Built by the elder world, o’erlooks 
The loneliness around. 


Come, thou hast not forgotten 
Thy pledge and promise quite, 

With many blushes murmured, 
Beneath the evening light. 

Come, the young violets crowd my door, 
Thy earliest look to win, 

And at my silent window-sill 
‘The jessamine peeps in; 

All day the red-breast warbles 
Upon the mulberry near, 

And the night-sparrow trolls her song 
All night, with none to hear. 
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THE LAKE OF CANANDAIGUA. 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Twenty years ago, the pretty village of Ca- 
nandaigua, in the western part of the state of 
New York, with its white-washed cottages “* bo- 
somed soft” in accacias and roses, did not exist. 
But the shores of its beautiful lake had even then 


one sequestered mansion which might have vied - 


in its sweet loneliness with the fairest dwelling 
that wood and water ever conspired to adorn. 
The spot is still one of the most admired in that 
land of bright air and sunny landscape; but then, 
it was lovelier still. No staring hotel rose to 
mar the soft harmony of the scene. The white 
cottage of Mrs. Hastings, with its festooned por- 
tico of flowering creepers, was the only object 
reflected from the bosom of the lake, that showed 
a trace of human workmanship. The first feel- 
ing, on looking at such a dwelling, must have 
been unmixed admiration—the second, perhaps, 
wonder, that any one possessed of the taste and 
familiarity with the luxuries of social life, which 
the air of the place indicated, could live so far 
remote from beings of the same order. But the 
situation of Mrs. Hastings was such as to make 
her choice of this residence perfectly natural. 


Three years before the date of the circumstances 
about to be related, she had banished herself 
from her native England, by contracting a mar- 
riage so imprudent as to offend every friend she 


had in the world. The extremely romantic turn 
of her mind caused her to find attraction in the 
very circumstances which, to her more reasona- 
ble friends, made her choice peculiarly objec- 
tionable. Mr. Hastings was the natural son of 
parents who had never acknowledged him: all 
he possessed was a person pre-eminently hand- 
some, an affectionate heart,and most sweet tem- 
per. Some one, he knew not who, bad kept him 
at school till he was seventcen, and then given 
him a pair of colours. Miss Weyland unfortu- 
nately met the young man at a ball, while his 
uniform was in its first blush and glory. Em- 
boldened by the consciousness of being the most 
distinguished figure in the room, the young offi- 
cer ventured to request an introduction, which, 
under other circumstances, he would never have 
dreamed of. The consequence was a hasty mar- 
riage, and emigration to America. With better 
fortune than such imprudence deserved, the two 
years that their union lasted were like “one 
long summer's day of idleness and love.” Her 
fortune, which the mature age of twenty-one had 
placed at her disposal exactly one week before 
her marriage, sufficed to purchase three hundred 
acres on the lovely horders of the Canandaigua 
Lake; it cleared them, as acres there are seldom 
cleared ; it built them a fairy palace, bought half 
a score of slaves, and put them in possession of 
enough stock to produce an income of a thousand 
dollars, which, with the produce of their little 
farm, made them quite as rich as they wished to 
be. Their neighbours were few, and widely 





scattered. At five miles distance, lived a magis- 
trate, (in the language of the country a squire,) 
who ground all the corn, and performed most of 
the marriages of the district. ‘Three miles 
farther, dwelt an attorney who, whether he could 
“ help it” or not, was assuredly “‘ a special” one. 
He was appointed by the government to super- 
intend the sale of land, and to collect the tax 
upon it; he was, moreover, intrusted with the 
important commission of negotiating for the pur- 
chase of an extensive Indian reserve in the 
neighbourhood, with the chiefs of the nation to 
whom it belonged. A few backwoodsmen, the 
hardy and enterprising pioneers of the vast rush 
of population which has since spread over the 
district, were scattered here and there; and 
amongst them “ tne Store,” whence flowed the 
heterogeneous multitude of commodities which a 
hundred shops are thought hardly sufficient to 
furnish in a city. This important emporium 
raised an imposing front of yellow planks; and 
close beside it, in all the splendour of red ochre, 
stood the no less necessary “ public” offering to 
the hard worked sons of the forest, their darling 
luxuries of whiskey and tobacco. Their nearest 
neighbours, however, were the inhabitants of the 
Indian village, which was the metropolis of the 
tribe above mentioned. They never experienced 
the slightest inconvenience from the vicinity, but 
on the contrary, carried on a very convenient 
traffic for venison, wild turkeys, and all the 
nameless varieties of forest dainties, which the 
Indians have at their command, with a certainty 
which might raise a sigh of envy in the most ac- 
complished poachers of the old country. Ina 
word, their existence might best be described by 
the expressive French phrase, “ ils menait une 
vie bien douce.” But, alas! at the end of two 
years, Mr. Hastings died of the autumn fever, so 
often bred on the enticing shores of a lake; and 
his widow was left with nothing to console her, 
but the persuasion that she had given him two 
years of happiness in exchange for what seemed 
likely to have been a long life of anxiety and pri- 
vation. The first six months after she lost him, 
were spent in heart-felt and unmitigated sorrow ; 
and if those which followed were less melancholy, 
it was only chance that made them so, by awa- 
kening that spirit of romance which had placed 
her in the wilds of America. The winter had 
passed dismally away; both cold and sorrow had 
chilled the heart of the solitary widow, and she 
felt persuaded that nothing could ever again re- 
store the life and lightness of her spirit. But 
who or what can resist the first burst of the 
American spring? It comes not, as elsewhere, 
timidly, fearing the last parting blast of winter; 
but, bold and vigorous, starts into life and power, 
and only yields before the scorching splendour of 
the.summer sun. The first time Mrs. Hastings 
had quitted her solitary hearth, since she return- 
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ed from seeing her young husband laid beneath 
his favourite chesnut tree, was on a sunny morn- 
ing, towards the end of April. Had she thought 
about going out, she would not have had courage 
to do it; but as she stood at the door of the pretty 
parlour that opened upon the lawn, she stepped 
out, rather from the animal instinct which led 
her to meet the soft breeze that rose from the 
lake, than from any premeditated hope of find- 
ing enjoyment. Yet still she wandered on, and 
with a sort of dreamy pleasure, felt the warm air 
upon her cheek, watched the gentle ripple of the 
lake, as it almost reached her footpath, and lis- 
tened, though unconsciously, to the chirping 
concert which every bough sent forth. 

At last she reached a spot, too well remember- 
ed to be seen without a pang. It was a lovely 
nook, at the most distant point of their * clear- 
ing,” where they had suffered a few acres to re- 
tain their original wildness, excepting that, at 
one point, close upon the border of the lake, poor 
Hastings had reared a bower for his young wife, 
which he had delighted to make the prettiest toy 
in the western wilderness. It was here that, 


while he amused himself with his fishing-rod, she 
used to read to him, sing to him, talk to him. 
Often had the forest rung to the gay laugh of the 
married lovers; and often in that deep solitude 
had they repeated to each other the fond vow 
that they would not change their leafy paradise 


for the noblest palace in their native land. 
Never had she been more thoughtless and fear- 
less of sorrow than the last evening they had 
passed together there—but within three hours 
after they quitted it, the young man was laid 
upon the bed from which he never rose again. 
Poor Mrs. Hastings sat down before the door, 
upoa the very spot where last she had seen him 
sit, and her tears flowed abundantly. While 
thus sadly occupied, and utterly unmindful of 
every thing but her sorrow, the sudden sensation 
of most violent anguish caused her to utter a 
sharp, loud scream, and almost in the same in- 
stant she perceived that a snake had settled on 
the hand which hung by her side, and that a 
young Indian girl, springing from among the 
forest trees, had seized the reptile just below its 
head, and with gentle dexterity caused it to quit 
its hold. She saw this, but she saw no more: 
pain and horror overpowered her, and she faint- 
ed. On recovering her senses, she found her- 
self on her own bed, with several of her slaves 
about her; but the figure which immediately 
fixed all her attention, was that of the young 
Indian girl who had preserved her. It would 
be difficult to imagine a prettier picture. Her 
slight and delicate hands were crossed upon her 
bosom, her long, glossy, black hair was fastened 
back behind her head, so as to show the beauti- 
ful contour of her face and bust; her features 
were small, and exquisitely regular; and her 
eyes, the loveliest in the world, were beaming 
with the very soul of gentle kindness. The 
wounded hand had been enveloped with some 
application that had already eased the pain; and 
it was evident by the manner in which the 





negroes stood apart, while the young Indian 
alone hung over her, that she it was who had the 
charge of her at this critical moment. Had Mrs. 
Hastings not lived for two years on the borders 
of an Indian reserve, and thereby become fami- 
liar with the dress and figure of her neighbours, 
she might have been tempted to believe, during 
the first confused moments of returning reason, 
that the dark, but lovely girl was some spirit of 
the woods, who, by her magic touch, had stilled 
the throbbing agony, which had been the last 
sensation she was conscious of feeling. But she 
well knew that the reputation which the Indians 
bore for skill in herbs, was held in high reverence 
by the negroes, and doubted not that she now 
owed her life to the exercise of it. In a voice, 
feeble from recent suffering, she attempted to 
express her thanks; but her dark-eyed nurse 
pressed her finger on her lips, and with a smile 
of delighted success, said in broken English, but 
of most gentle accent, “ Lady, no speak.” She 
then tendered her a draught already prepared, 
and making a sign to the obedient negroes to 
leave the room, she closed the curtains around 
the bed, and placed herself beside it in silent 
watchfulness. Thesure drug did not disappoint 
her; a long and quiet sleep was its effect; and in 
a few hours Mrs. Hastings awoke, with no other 
ill effect from the bite—though a most venomous 
one—than a trifling degree of stiffness in the 
arm. It was impossible to receive so important 
a service without wishing to reward the author 
of if; and of all people living, Mrs. Hastings 
was the least likely to be deficient in such a 
wish. Her first feeling was the desire to heap 
favours upon the pretty Yarro, beyond the pos- 
sibility of her hope or expectation. Itwas much 
more easy to do this with a being whose wishes 
were so humble, and whose knowledge was so 
limited, than to satisfy the enthusiastic gratitude 
of her own heart. Yarro was just sixteen, and 
being an Indian, and the belle of her tribe, may 
reasonably be supposed to have been fond of 
finery. She had a darling brother, too, the 
prince of hunters, the scourge of panthers, and 
the glory of his race. But Yarro had received 
more articles of dress than her wigwam could 
hold; ier brother, Hawkes-eye, more rifles 
and amapiihition than he could stow away ; yetstill 
Mrs. Hastings thought she had done nothing for. 
them. There are some warm hearts, in whom the 
act of bestowing creates more affection than that 
of receiving favours. Our English exile was 
decidedly one of these. She had feit deeply 
grateful to the young Indian when she recovered 
from her accident ; but, after she had petted and 
loaded her with presents for a week or two, she 
became so fond of her, that she was never con- 
tented in her absence. This arose partly from: 
her own generous and loving nature, and partly; 
from the manifold attractions and amiable quali-+ 
ties of her young favourite. When, in addition 
to these causes of attachment, it is remembered: 
that Mrs. Hastings was in a state of the most de-- 
solate solitude, it will hardly appear surprising, 
that she should resolve to adopt and educate the 
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pretty Yarro. But here she encountered a diffi- 
culty which she did not expect. Hawkes-eye 
and Yarro had neither father nor mother—they 
were all in all to each other; and when she pro- 
posed to take the young girl into her family, and 
treat her as her child, she was answered by two 
words only, “‘ Hawkes-eye die!’ When the 
young man was consulted, he steadily refused to 
give any opinion, and only repeated, from time 
to time, in an accent of perfect tranquillity, 
“ Varro, choose!” Too affectionate in her own 
mature to be displeased by the same temper in 
others, Mrs. Hastings abandoned her project, 
and contented herself, as well as she might, with 
a daily visit from her forest friend. Just at this 
time a circumstance occurred, which not only 
made a change in the destiny of Yarro, but in 
that of the whole nation to which she belonged. 
Mr. Mansel, the attorney who was commissioned 
by the government to purchase from the Indians 
the fine tract of country which had been reserved 
to them in the neighbourhood of Canandaigua, 
had encountered many difficulties in the pro- 
gress of his undertaking. The tribe he had to 
deal with were strongly attached to their lands ; 
and he talked to them in vain of the hunters’ 
paradise, which the loving kindness of their great 
father, the President, had prepared for them on 
the other side of the great river. Again and 
again, he assembled their chiefs in council; they 
listened, with the most impenetrable gravity, to 
the long harangues which Mr. Mansel uttered, 
and which the accomplished Pawtawako faith- 
fully interpreted; but still they only answered, 
“No.” 

Mr. Mansel, however, was not a man to sub- 
mit quietly to seeing the government contradict- 
ed by a few hundreds of red Indians. If they 
would not be persuaded in one way, they must 
another; the dignity of his country required it, 
and, moreover, he was to be paid handsomely 
for the job. At the next meeting in the senate 
grove of lofty beech trees, under whose shade al! 
national measures were discussed, Mr. Mansel, 
after expressing his regret at the failure of a ne- 
gociation so greatly for their advantage, inform- 
ed them that he was now come to take his leave, 
previous to his departure for Washington, whi- 
ther he was going for the purpose of informing 
their great father that they had thought proper 
to refuse his offers. He held out the hand of 
peace to the chieftains, and waved a courteous 
adieu to the young men who stood outside the 
circle of theelders. In return, he received their 
simple, but sincere “ Farewell!” He turned to 
go, and having loosened his horse from the tree 
to which he had fastened it, he asked two of the 
most distinguished among them to accompany 
him to the red tavern, to drink together a cup of 
peace and good-will, before he set off. Torefuse 
this would have been uncourteous, and, truth to 
say, unnatural, in an Indian. Two horses were 
immediately prepared for them, and they set off 
with the friendly white man. Though Mr. Mansel 
did not speak their language with sufficient 
fluency to use it for an harangue uttered within 





the shade of the Senate Grove, yet he was suffi- 
ciently acquainted with its quaint and simple 
idiom, to enable him to converse freely with his 
companions. He did so m a manner the most 
satisfactory. He spoke of the fame of their 
fathers, many of whom he mentioned by name; 
of their skill in the chase, their fleetness in the 
course: and as he did it, he looked at the gentle 
expression of their dark faces, marked the simple 
and innocent triumph that beamed from their 
deep-set eycs, listened to the kjpd feclings of 
their grateful hearts, and then laughed inwardly 
to think that such a race should strive to cope 
with him. 

The Indians are said to be cruel in war; and 
their ferocity is the more conspicuous, because 
it is exercised in a way unknown in European 
warfare. It might, perhaps, be difficult to show 
that war, under any system, did not expose those 
concerned in it to the same charge. That in- 
creasing civilization introduces many courtesies 
which, when the field is over, calm the terrors of 
conquest, is most certain; but were this graceful 
gilding removed, (which Heaven forbid!) the 
European soldier would not be much less terrible 
than the Indian. In peace, no beings acting 
from the unchecked impulses of nature can show 
more amiable propensities; and were they suf- 
fered to remain on earth till the slow, but steadily 
advancing march of Christianity reached them, 
they might be added to the fellowship of the 
nations, giving another proof of the power and 
the blessings of its influence. But this is not to 
be. They are driven from their forest kingdoms, 
like the beasts that perish—not like men who 
wear the image of their Maker——and this too 
by a race who do not, even in fable, pretend to 
trace their origin from “the great spirit.” 
Another fault attributed to the poor Indians is 
their proneness to intoxication. It is hardly fair 
that this should be urged against them by those 
who not only offer the cup, but do it witha hand 
that trembles from the useof it. Most true itis, 
that intoxication and the art of blasphemous 
swearing, is all of education that the red Indians 
have gained by the proximity of white men. 

Before the party reached the red tavern, Mr. 
Mansel had succeeded in opening completely 
the easy hearts of his companions, and they fol- 
lowed him into it, with all the fearless confidence 
of brothers. Rum, whiskey, and tobacco, soon 
united to entrance their faculties; Mansel con- 
tinued his cajoleries, and the poor Indians listen- 
ed to him, till they could hear no more. Soon 
after the debauch had reached this point, the 
door of the room was suddenly opened, and the 
figure of a young Indian, with his hatchet slung 
across his shoulder, and his rifle in his hand, ap- 
peared at it. Hatred and suspicion glared from 
his dark eye, as he fixed it on the startled Man- 
sel. <A table stood before him, where, amidst 
the bottles, pipes, and glasses, he perceived 
paper, and the implements of writing. A suspi- 
cion of the truth flashed upon him. ‘“* What you 
do with this?” he said, taking up the pen, which, 
still wet with ink, lay upon the table, “I have 
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been writing a letter to my wife, that she may 
not expect me home to-night,” replied the 
lawyer. ‘Take some rum: Hawkes-eye, your 
uncle there, lies fast asleep, you see; but he'll be 
none the worse when he wakes up, I expect: 
come, take some rum.” Hawkes-eye stood 
silently holding the pen in his hand; the fierce 
expression of his countenance sunk into a look 
of the profoundest melancholy. He looked from 
the pen to his uncle, and then back again to the 
pen; he took no notice of Mansel, or his offered 
eup; he spoke not a word, but with the air of a 
man conquered and heart-broken, he turned, 
and left the room. 

Mrs. Hastings had just entered her breakfast 
parlour, and was looking from the window in 
hopes of seeing her young favourite approach, to 
share, as she had often done, her morning meal, 
when she perceived—not the light figure she was 
looking for, but the tall and stately form of 
Hawkes-eye. Another glance showed that 
Yarro followed him, and the next moment they 
entered the porticotogether. Yarro looked pale 
and agitated; but her brother’s brow betrayed 
no passion whatever. “ Lady!” he said, ‘‘ do 
you love Yarro still?” ‘ Indeed I do, Hawkes- 
eye: I love her better every day.” ‘“ And will 
you take her for your child?” “ Gladly! if you 
will let me have her.”” Yarro stood behind him, 
but said not a word. He turned, and toox her 
hand. ‘ Take her, good lady—love her.” 

The muscles of the firm savage trembled. He 
turned to go. Then Yarro waked from the 
trance which seemed to have fallen on her, and 
laying her head on his bosom, she uttered, in her 
native tongue, some hurried words, whose mean- 
ing seemed almost to choak her. Hawkes-eye 
saw the wondering look of Mrs. Hastings, and, 
difficult as it was to him, answered his sister in 
English. ‘ We must go, Yarro: they have sold 
the land. Hawkes-eye not see Yarro’s feet torn 
in the long way. Good lady loves you. The 
father’s bones lie near. Yarro weep by them.” 
** What does this mean?” said Mrs. Hastings; 
“are your people going, Hawkes-eye?” “ With 
to-morrow’s sun, or the great father of Washing- 
ton will hunt them.’ A livid paleness spread 
over his face, but it was from passion, not weak- 
ness. “ Lady! you not the child of that great 
father; love Yarro! I go with my people; but 
ia six moons come back to see poor Yarro.” So 
saying, and as if fearing longer parley with the 
weeping girl, he left them. From Yarro, who 
was beginning to speak English with facility, 
Mrs. Hastings soon learnt the meaning of this 
scene. Mansel had contrived to get the mark 
of the two chieftains affixed to the deed of sale, 
before credible wilnesses ; nothing more was ne- 
cessary to legalize the expulsion of the tribe by 
violence; and should they refuse to go, they 
would speedily, as Hlawkes-eye expressed it, be 
hunted from their grounds. The manner in 
which this signature had been obtained, being 
neither new, nor even uncommon, the young 
Indian had interpreted the scene at the tavern 
without difficulty. 





Before daylight the next morning the chiefs 
returned to their village, and were soon followed 
by official information of the deed they had done. 
It was impossible for an honest heart not te 
mourn over such a transaction, but the success 
of her darling scheme soon drew Mrs. Hastings' 
thoughts from every thing but the happiness of 
having obtained the object of her wishes; nor 
was it possible that the young Yarro should not 
soon find consolation amidst the many new plea- 
sures that surrounded her. Great, indeed, was 
the change in her destiny. Every day some new 
acquirement drew her nearer to her patroness, 
and further from the untaught wildness of her 
forest home. With what eagerness did she enter 
upon her new, strange, but most delightful 
studies. She began learning to read, to write, to 
sew; but what was far beyond all else, as to the 
progress she made, and the delight she received 
from it, was the study of music. Of all Mrs, 
Hastings’ numerous young-lady-like acquire- 
ments, music was the only one which she had not 
abandoned; and to teach the docile Yarro how 
to modulate her sweet and powerful voice, now 
became almost her only occupation. 

It was about two months after Yarro had taken 
up her residence with Mrs. Hastings, that Cole- 
nel Weyland, her youngest brother, and the only 
one of her family who had taken any notice of 
her since ber marriage, arrived with his regiment 
in America. At the conclysion of the peace 
which soon followed, he obtained leave of ab- 
sence, and set off from New Orleans to visit his 
widowed sister on the Canandaigua lake. He 
arrived at her remote but beautiful residence on 
the evening of a sultry day, and meeting a negro 
servant at the gate which opened upon the lawn, 
le dismounted, and commending his weary horse 
to his care, directed his steps to the open windows 
of an apartment through which a stream of light 
issued. The sound of a rich and most sweet 
female voice singing, caused him to pause fora 
few moments in the portico before he entered. 
His sister sung, and sung well, but that voice 
was not hers. He drew near to the open window, 
and, sheltered by the profuse foliage of a magno- 
lia, ventured to reconnoitre the apartment, in the 
hope of secing the female whose voice had so en- 
chanted him. Immediately opposite the window 
was his sister, seated at the piano-forte, with her 
fingers on the keys, as if in the act of playing 
but no sound proceeded from the instrument. 
She was looking up in the face of Yarro, who 
stood beside her, pouring forth such a volume of 
delicious sound, as appeared either to defy her 
attempt at accompaniment, or so completely te 
engross her attention as to rob her of the power 
of continuing it. And the person of her who 
sung—how did it strike him? Perfectly unlike 
any form of beauty with which the young officer 
was familiar, yet, as he fancied, lovelier far than 
all others, she stood before him more like the 
creation of a dream, than an object seen in the 
sober reality of day. 

Mrs. Hastings, who had not yet lost the fanei- 
ful romance of her character, delighted to dress 
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her favourite so as best to set off her uncommon 
beauty, and at the same time, by the whimsical 
style of the costume, to give her that foreign air, 
which, by showing she was not of the same race 
as her fair countrywomen, should prevent any 
comparisons being drawn to the disadvantage of 
ber olive skin. Many an idle hour had she 
amused in planning and making the dresses of 
Yarro, and many more in admiring her young 
and graceful figure, after she had adorned it ac- 
cording to her fancy. 

Some minutes elapsed before Colonel Weyland 
could break the spell that held him. At length 
the song ceased; Mrs. Hastings exclaimed, with 
the energy of real pleasure, “ delightful,” and 
her brother entered, repeating, with equal sin- 
cerity, “delightful, indeed!” “ Dearest Har- 
riet,” he continued, “it is indeed a pleasure to 
me to see you once again, and still more to see 
you looking so well, and engaged so pleasantly.” 

Mrs. Hastings knew that it was her brother’s 
intention to visit her before he returned to Eng- 
land, but she had not expected him so soon. 
The sudden emotion occasioned by his unex- 
pected entrance, and the many sad recollections 
that crowded upon her as she looked at him, for 
a few moments quite overpowered her. She 
rose to meet him, but her limbs would hardly 
support her, and she dropped upon a sofa, not 
The 


fainting, but trembling and hysterical. 
frightened Yarro knelt before her, and loosened 
her dress, while Colonel Weyland sat down be- 
side her, and by his affectionate caresses endea- 


voured to restore her composure. While they 
were thus occupied, Yarro looked up anxiously 
to the face of her friend, and in doing so encoun- 
tered the gaze of her brother. One must have 
seen the melting softness of young Indian eyes to 
conceive their power. Not all the dazzling fair- 
ness uf an English skin, not all the blue brilliance 
of an English eye, nor yet the graceful ringlets 
of the light brown hair, could send to the soul 
such a sense of beauty, as one glance of Yarro’s 
full dark eye. 

Tales of love have been so often told, that they 
will grow tedious, notwithstanding the endless 
variety of circumstances which may make each 
one appear something unlike the rest. Colonel 
Weyland scarcely remained a month with his 
sister, but that short period sufficed to create, 
nourish, and ripen to the strength of passion, the 
unbounded admiration he had conceived for the 
young Indian the first hour he saw her. Mrs. 
Hastings was not slow to perceive the state of 
her brother’s heart; but far from opposing an 
attachment which the rest of his family would 
have treated as the vilest degradation, or the 
most wild insanity, she used her utmost efforts to 
promoteit. Her fanciful brain immediately sug- 
gested the idea of her brother’s marrying her 
protegee, and continuing with her for ever. 
With much unnecessary skill she displayed all 
the thousand nameless graces of her inno- 
cent Yarro. She made her dance, she made 
her sing, she made her utter, in her matchless 
voice, and in tones of the deepest feeling, the 





most impassioned poetry. It was her hand that 

scattered over the breakfast table the richly 

scented flowers of the garden; it was she who 

presented to him, beneath the shadow of the 

locust trees that bordered the lake, the cool san- 

garee, or the refreshing water-melon. The 

young soldier felt as if spell-bound in a fairy 

palace. Every object seemed to aid the intoxi- 

cation of his senses. ‘The soft well-shaded lawn, 

the bright and tranquil lake, the sedulous atten- 

tion of the quiet slaves, the music, the poetry, the 
beauty of Yarro, for ever before him; the gentle 
kindness, and renewed affection of the long-lost 
companion of his childhood, all seemed to “ lap 
him in Elysium.” Perhaps the very conscious- 
ness of the seductive softness of the scene, awa- 
kened in Colonel Weyland a salutary fear of 
himself. He was completely a gentleman, and a 
man of honour. The first prevented him from 
ever thinking for a moment of making the young 
Indian his wife, and the last gave him strength 
to fly, before he had poisoned for ever his own 
peace by destroying her innocence. Yet it was 
not without a most painful struggle that he tore 
himself away. His prudence had not always 
been so much stronger than his feelings, as to 
prevent his sometimes forgetting for a moment 
the restraint he had imposed upon himself. He 
feared, and with reason, that he had not always 
concealed his passion from the object of it, and it 
was almost impossible not to look into those 
gentle eyes to discover if it were returned. 
Alas! he could not doubt it, and his wayward but 
generous heart felt as much pain as pleasure in 
the discovery. He felt that it was time to go, 
but could not endure to pain a sister, whom he 
should probably never see again, by shortening 
the period he had named for his stay. Five days 
only of it remained, when the brother of Yarro 
was seen by Mrs. Hastings crossing, with his firm 
and measured stride, the path to the house. His 
appearance was much changed. He no longer 
wore the dress and the arms of his tribe, but was 
wrapped in a garment, something between a coat 
and a jacket, which, from being much too large 
gave him the appearance of thinness and misery. 
His lank and sable locks hung down below an 
old beaver hat, which was pulled forward over 
his eyes, and his whole person spoke poverty and 
suffering. Mrs. Hastings made an exclamation 
which caused Yarro to raise her eyes from her 
work : they followed those of her friend, and met 
the object which had produced it. For one short 
moment the change baffled the partial eye of 
affection. ‘No! it could not be Hawkes-eye,” 
but the next saw her spring through the open 
window into the arms of her brother. Mrs. 
Hastings stepped out to greet him; the Cclonel 
followed. Yarro, with that feeling so constantly 
found in affectionate tempers, of wishing that all 
they love, should love each other, teok the hand 
of her brother, and led him to Colonel Weyland. 
There was much that was excellent in Colonel 
Weyland, but there was also a little touch of the 
world’s hardness. He did not take the hand of 
Hawkes-eye, though he saw that the innocent 
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Yarroexpected that he should—but he knew not 
the sick pang of wounded affection which this 
slight would give her. She turned from him, 
and, still holding the hand of her brother, went 
up to Mrs. Hastings and said, “The wigwam 
stil] stands, and I pass the day with Hawkes-eye.” 
She kissed the hand of Mrs. Hastings, and still 
holding fast to her brother, retreated by the path 
which led to the forest. Itis not necessary to 
repeat the sad occurrences of poor Hawkes-eye’s 
life since he left his home, it is enough to say that 
the gentle Yarro forgot herself and all her own 
engrossing feelings, while listening to him. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Weyland took a solitary 
walk, in which he communed deeply with him- 
self. The parting glance of Yarro pierced to his 
very heart—so fond, so gentle, yet so reproach- 
ful. And,oh! that dreadful brother! Thevery 
moment that he felt her power most, was that in 
which he was more than ever revolted by the 
idea of her condition. “I must see her no more,” 
he exclaimed ; while the life-blood almost stop- 
ped, as he made the resolution. ‘‘ To bid her 
farewell would kill me!’’ With a hurried step 
he hastened back to his sister. ‘* Harriet! for- 
give me the two days I take from my promised 
month; but reasons of great importance oblige 
me to leave you directly; it is better for us both 
that our parting should be shortened. Would I 
could persuade you to return to England with 
me.” “Tall not of it, Frederick,” she replied, 
“T am here, if not monarch of all I survey, at 
least of the one only spot that is dear to me. 
Already forgotten by the world, why should I 
force myself and my sorrows upon its sympathy; 
and Yarro, Frederick, do you think that I too 
could leave her?” The young man turned his 
head aside, but could not avoid the searching eye 
of his sister: he therefore took courage to meet 
it, and looking steadily, but mournfully at her, 
he replied, “I will not blame you, Harriet, for 
the fearfully strong temptation you have thrown 
in my Way, neither do you blame me for having 
resisted it; rather join me in thanking heaven 
that I alone am the sufferer; and now farewell! 
God bless you, dear sister, and since you will not 
return to us, may you find all the happiness in 
the society of Yarro—that I could dream, but 
dare not think of.”” Having uttered these words, 
be quitted the room, and, leaving all other cares 
of departure to his servant, mounted his horse, 
and rode sadly and heavily away. 

The eyes of Mrs. Hastings were still wet with 
the tears this parting had cost her, when Yarro 
returned. She looked round the room, anxiously. 
“‘ Where is he?” she said. “ Gone, Yarro, gone 
for ever!” Bitterly did the feeling of self-reproach 
follow this hasty avowal. The poor girl turned 
deadly pale, and after the struggle of a moment, 
fell senseless to the ground. With tenderest 
care the imprudent Mrs. Hastings watched her 
returning senses, and conscious, too late, of the 
mischief she had caused, sat silently rubbing her 
temples, and pressing her cold hands, determined 
to utter no word that should pain or delude her 
farther. A very few moments sufficed to restore 





the startled faculties of this child of the forest. 
The sudden blow had stunned her, but she had 
nerves, strong to endure; and kissing the hands 
which caressed her, she rose from the ground, and 
stood motionless and calm, like a silken lily after 
the hurricane has swept over it. She meant to 
speak, but for a minute or two felt it was impos- 
sible. A short low sob struck the ear of Mrs. 
Hastings. ‘* Yarro, dearest Yarro!” she said, in 
accents of the tenderest pity. ‘ I have walked 
far with my brother,” she replied, “and I am 
weary; but I shall be better when I have slept. 
May I lie down on my own dear little white bed?” 
** J will lead you to it, my love,” said her repent- 
ant friend. ‘ No, no, not so, I must go alone.” 
She did so, and did not appear again till at her 
usual hour of descending on the following morn- 
ing. She then employed herself in executing 
her daily task of placing fresh flowers in the 
ro6m. This done, she approached Mrs. Hastings, 
and, laying a hand on either shoulder, “ she fell 
to such perusal of her face, as she would draw 
it.” Then she kissed her forehead once, twice, 
thrice. ‘“ I must go to see my poor brother,” she 
said. ‘Bring him here, dear Yarro,’” replied 
her friend. Yarroshook her head. “I will tell 
him,” she said, and departed. She sought the 
sacred spot that sheltered the bones of their 
father, and Hawkes-eye stood there, not in his 
usual attitude, which was leaning upon his rifle, 
but with his arms “ folded in that sad knot,” 
which marks a dejected spirit. She sat down on 
the ground beside him, and made a sign that he 
too should sit. He did so,and the tender and 
pitying glance with which each read sorrow in 
the eyes of the other, softened their hearts. The 
tears of both flowed freely. “ You look ill, 
Yarro,” said her brother. “* Yes, Hawkes-eye, 
I am ill—sick, sick to death; come with me, 
Hawkes-eye, to the water's edge ;” and, hand in 
hand in hand, they reached the water's edge. 
They climbed a rising bank, one point of which 
jutted out over the lake; and here again the 
brother and sister sat down, side by side. For 
some time they sat looking at the beautiful ex- 
panse in silence. There is a passive quietness 
in the manners of the Indian race, both male and 
female, which lead many to believe that they are 
passionless and cold in temperament. But this 
manner is like the snow that covers Etna. Yarro 
loved the young Englishman with a fervour 
which, happily, his fair-haired country-women 
are not very apt to feel, and of which, in her 
case, he had not the slightest idea. Had he sus- 
pected it, his task would have béen more diffi- 
cult. She worshipped the ground over which 
his feet passed : the air he breathed was hallowed; 
the words he had spoken, and the songs he had 
listened to, were incantations of most blessed 
power, muttered a thousand times through the 
long nights that parted them. She had watched, 
with beating heart, the passion that flashed 
brighter and brighter from her lover’s eyes, and 
smiled aside as her heart foretold the rapture of 
the moment when his tongue should find courage 
to utter it. No shade of fear mixed with her 
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fond impatience. He loves as I do, sounded 
within her heart, every time their eyes encoun- 
tered—and that was so often, that confidence 
was only strengthened by delay. The destruc- 
tion of this delicious dream withered her very 
soul: she could not bear it * * * * * * * ## * * * 
Yarro turned her eyes from the bright bosom of 
the placid lake, to the melancholy face of her 
brother. ‘“ Son of my father,” said she, pointing 
to the water, “‘ let me rest in peace!” Thestout 
hunter trembled, and springing to his feet, 
caught his sister in his arms, and endeavoured to 
carry her from the spot. ‘“ Hawkes-eye!—l 
cannot go! Brother! a gnawing serpent eats 
my heart—will you not help me?” 

“Yarro! my dear Yarro!” “ Look at that 


cool, smooth water, brother, and Ict me rest | 





beneath it.” “No, Yarro! ne.” “By our 
father’s spirit, deny me not—I pant, I thirst for 
it. Farewell, my father’s son!” With sudden 
quickness she eluded his grasp, and the next mo- 
ment the parting waves received her. He heard 
the splashing sound, and bent over the cliff from 
whence she sprung; but already had the peace- 
ful waves closed over, and the aching heart of 
Yarro beat no more. The Indian watched the 
spot, till the last ripple of the waters died away; 
then turned away, to begin again the weary pil- 
grimage, which was to take him to a dwelling 
that was not his home, and toa land he loved not. 

Mrs. Hastings returned to England with 
Colonel Weyland. She soon after married; so 
also did her brother. But neither of them ever 
forgot the Lake of Canandaigua. 





PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
BY L. E. L. 


Divinest art, the stare above 
Were fated on thy birth to shine; 

Oh. born of beauty and of love, 
What early poetry was thine? 


Tur softness of Ionian night 
Upon Ionian summer tay, 
One planet gave its vesper light, 
Enough to guidea lover's way; 
And gave the foun'ain as it play’d 
The semb‘ance of a silvery shower, 
And as its waters fell, they made 
A music meet for such an hour: 
That, and the tones the gentle wind 
Won from the leaf, as from a lute 
Ta natural melody combined, 
Now that al! ruder sound was mute; 
And odours floated on the air, 
As many a nymph had just unbound 
The wreath that braided her dark hair, 
And flung the fragrant wesses round. 
Pillow'd on violet leaves, which prest 
Fill'd the sweet chamber with their sighs, 
Ly!t'd by the lyre’s low notes to rest, 
A Grecian youth in slumber lies ; 
And at his side a maiden stands, 
The dark hair braided on her brow, 
The lute within her slender hands, 
But hush‘d is all its music now; 
She would not wake him from his dreams, 
Although she has so much to say, 
Although the morning's earliest beams 
Will see her warrior far away : 
How fond and earnest is the gaze 
Upon these sleeping features thrown, 
She who yet never davced to raise 
Her timid eyes to meet his own. 
She bends her lover's rest above, 
Thoughtful with gentle hopes and fears, 
And that @utterabie love 
Whieh never yet spoke but in tears! 
She would not that those tears should fall 
Upon the cherish’d sleeper’s face ; 
She turns and cees upon the wall 
lis imaged shade, its perfect grace. 
With eager hand she mark'd each line— 
The shadowy brow the arching head— 
‘Lill some creative power divine 
Love's likeness o'er Love’s shadow spread. 
Since then, what passion and what power 
Has dwelt upon the painter's art! 
How has it soothed the absent hour, 
With looks that wear life’s loveliest part! 





From the Album of Lady Mary —. 
A LAY OF DEPARTED LOVE. 


T re1vx—I'm almost certain— that I love you now no more 

My heart has ceased to flutter when the postman's at the 
door ; 

I do not kiss your writing, as in folly once I did! 

Nor are your notes (why send them ?) in my jealous bosom 
hid! 


I do not idly fancy I read volumes in the seal, 

W hose quaint device intends anything but—to conceal; 

I don’t perfume my paper when I scribble to you now; 

Or use emboss’d, or tinted; and I scrawl, you best know 
bow. 


I've ceas’d presenting flowers, soft things silently to tell; 

Since, for my cooler converse, viva voce serves as well. 

I cannot, in the Ball-room, deem of belles. yourself the 
best, 

And leave, deserted, pining, anxious, envious, the rest, 


Nor do I, when I see yon chatting with another beau, 

Feel, as if I must destroy him, and my eyes could deal the 
biow, 

For I can flirt with fair ones, and without tememb'ring, 
too, 

That once I thought—frights—stupid—all who were not just 
like you. 


My serenades are over ; ev'ry lyric to the moon, 

Et cetera, burnt; my flute is crack’d, my voice gone out of 
tune; 

My gay guitar is broken; but you'd rather like to hear 

That my brain was crack'd for you, and my heart bfoke too, 
my dear. 


I've lately slept quite soundly, quit of dreams that used to 
be; 

My appctite is charming—I can eat enough for three; 

Isigh, from mere repletion, and oft muse ; yet ’tis I vow, 

On naught but cares and crosses—for,I do not love you 
now. 


I'm glad we did not marry, a3 I'm horridly in debt, 

And you are not the‘ Fortune’ I’m resolved to capture ;— 
yet 

*Twas pity you'd no money, for I reckoned that your 
purse 

Would long since have united us, ‘ for better or for worse.’ 


Siill—still, had you ne'er flirted with ten coxcombs ev'ry 
day, 

To torture, torment, try me--and your sov'reignty display, 

We might in time have wedded, with affection scarcely 
cool’ d; 

But you mis-reckon'd sadly, in supposing I'd be fool'd! 
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THE MERMAID OF MARTIN 


Litt e needs to be said by way of introduction 
or explanation of the following tale. Martin 
Meer is now in process of cultivation; the plough 
and the harrow leave more enduring furrows on 
its bosom. It is a fact, curious enough in con- 
nexion with our story, that some years ago, in 
digging and draining, a canoe was found here. 
How far this may confirm our tradition, we leave 
the reader to determine. 

Harrington, and his friend Sir Ralph, were 
spruce and well-caparisoned cavaliers, living 
often about court, towards the latter end of 
Charles the Second’s reign. What should now 
require their presence in these extreme regions 
of the earth, far from society and civilization, it 
is not our business to enquire. 

“ How sweetly and silently that round sun 
sinks into the water!” said Harrington. 

“ But, doubtless,” returned his companion, * if 
he were fire, as thou sayest, the liquid would not 
bear his approach so meekly ; why, it would boil, 
if he were but chin-deep in yon great seething- 
pot.” 

“ Thou art quicker at a jest than a moral, 
Molyneux,” said the other and graver personage; 
“thou canst not even let the elements escape 
thy gibes. I marvel how far we are from our 
cousin Ireland’s at Lydiate. My fears mislead 
me, or we have missed our way. This flat bosom 
of desolation hath no vantage-ground whence 
we may discern our path; and we have been 
winding about this interminable lake these two 
hours.”’ 

“ Without so much as a blade of grass or a 
tree to say ‘Good neighbour’ to,” said Moly- 
neux, interrupting his companion’s audible re- 
verie ;—* crows and horses must fare sumptu- 
ously in these parts.” 

* This lake, I verily think, follows us; or we 
are stuck to its side like a lady’s bauble.” 

“ And no living thing to say ‘ Good b’ye,’ were 
it fish or woman.” 

“ Or mermaid, which is both.” Scarcely were 
the words uttered, when Harrington pointed to 
the water. 

“ Something dark comes upon that burning 
track Icft on the surface by the sun’s chariot 
wheels.” 

“ A fishmonger’s skiff, belilxe,” said Sir Ralph. 

They plunged through the deep sandy drifts 
towards the brink, hastening to greet the first 
appearance of life which they had found in this 
region of solitude. At a distance they saw a 
female floating securely, and apparently without 
effort, upon the rippling current. Her form was 
raised half way above the water, and her long 
hair hung far below her shoulders. This she 
threw back, at times, from her forchead, smooth- 
ing it down with great dexterity. She seemed 
to glide on slowly, and without support; yet the 
distance prevented any very minute observation. 

“A bold swimmer, o’ my troth;” said Moly- 
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neux; “ her body tapers to a fish’s tail, no doubt, 
or my senses have lost their use.” 

Harrington was silent, looking thoughtful and 
mysterious. 

* }'ll speals to yon sca-wench.” 

* For mercy’s sake hold thy tongue. If, asI 
suspect—and there be such things, ’tis said, in 
God’s creation—thou wilt ——” 

But the tongue of this errant knight would not 
be stayed; and his loud musical voice swept over 
the waters, evidently attracting her notice, and 
for the first time. She threw back her dark hair, 
gazing on them for a moment, when she sud- 
denly disappeared. Harrington was sure she 
had sunk; but a jutting peninsula of sand was 
near enough to have deceived him, especially 
through the twilight, which now. drew on ra- 
pidly. . 

“And thou hast spoken to her!” said he 
gravely ; * then be the answer thine.” 

“ A woman’s answer were easier parried than 
a sword-thrust, methinks; and that I have 
hitherto escaped.” 

**Let us be gone speedily. I like not yon 
angry star spying out our path through these 
wilds.” : 

“ Thou didst use to laugh at my superstitions ; 
but thine own, I guess, are too chary to be med- 
dled with.” 

* T,augh at me an’ thou wilt,” said Harring- 
ten: “when Master Lilly cast my horoscope, * 
he bade me ever to eschew travel when Mars 
comes to his southing, conjunct with the Plei- 
ades, at midnight—the heur of my birth. Last 
night, as I looked out from where I lay at Pres- 
ton, methought the red warrior shot. his spear 
athwart their soft scintillating light; and, as I 
gazed, his ray seemed to ride half way across the 
heavens. Again he is rising yonder.” 

“ And his meridian will happen at midnight ?’’ 

“ Even so,” replied Harrington. 

“Then gallopon. I'd rather make my supper 
with the fair dames at Lydiate, than in a mer- 
maid’s hall.” 

But their progress was a work of no slight 
difficulty, and even danger. Occasionally plung- | 
ing to the knecs in a deep bog, then wading to 
the girth in a hillock of sand and prickly bent 
grass, (the arundo arenaria, so plentifal on these 
coasts,) the horses were scarcely able to keep 
their footing—yet were they stil? urged on. 
Every step was expected to bring them within 
sight of some habitation. 

“ What is yonder glimmer to the left?” said , 
Molyneux. “If it be that hideous water again, 
it is verily pursuing us. I think I shall be afraid 
of water as long as I live.” 

«‘ Assure as Mahomet was a liar, and the Pope 
has excommunicated him from Paradise, ’tis the 
same still, torpid, dead-like sea we ought to have 
long since passed.” : 

“Then have our demonstrations b@en in a 
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circle, in place of a right line, and we are fairly 
on our way back again.” 

Sure enough there was the same broad, still 
surface of the Meer, though on the contrary 
side, mocking day’s last glimmer in the west. 
The bewildered travellers came to a full pause. 
They took counsel together, while they rested 
their beasts and their spur-rowels; but the result 
was by no means satisfactory. One by one came 
out the glorious throng above them, until the 
heavens. grew light with living hosts, and the 
stars seemed to pierce the sight, so vivid was 
their brightness. 

“Yonder is a light, thank Heaven!” cried 
Harrington. 

* And it is approaching, thank yon stars!” 
said his companion: “ I durst not stir to meet it, 
through these perilous paths, if our night's lodg- 
ing depended on it.” 

The bearer of this welcome discovery was a 
kind-hearted fisherman, who carried a blazing 
splinter of antediluvian firewood dug from the 
neighbouring bog; a useful substitute for more 
expensive materials. 

It appeared they were at a considerable dis- 
tance from the right path, or indeed from any 
path that could be travelled with safety, except 
by daylight. He invited them to a lodging in a 
lone hut on the borders of the lake, where he and 
his wife subsisted by eel-catching and other pre- 
carious pursuits. The simplicity and openness 
of his manner disarmed suspicion. The offer 
was accepted, and the benighted heroes found 

_ themselves breathing fish odours and turf smoke 
for the night, under a shed of the humblest con- 
struction. His family consisted of a wife and 
one child only; but the strangers preferred a 
bed by the turf embers to the couch that was 
kindly offered them. 

The cabin was built of the most simple and 
homely materials. The walls were pebble stones 
from the sea beach, cemented with clay. The 
roof tree was the wreck of some unfortunate 
vessel stranded on the coast. The whole was 
thatched with star-grass or sea-reed, blackened 
with smoke and moisture. 

“You are scantily peopled hereabouts,” said 
Harrington, for lack of other converse. 

“ Why—ay,” returned the peasant; “ but it 
matters naught; our living is mostly on the 
water.” 

** And it might be with more chance of com- 
pany than on shore;—we saw a woman swim- 
ming, or diypg, there not long ago.” 

“* Have ye seen her?” enquired both man and 
dame, with great alacrity. 

“ Seen whom?” returned their guest. 

“The Meer-woman, as we call her.” 

“We saw a being, but of what nature we are 
ignorant, float and disappear as suddenly as 
though she were an inhabitant of yon world of 
waters.” 

“ Thank Mercy !—then she will be here anon.” 

Curiosity was roused, though it failed in pro- 
curing the desired intelligence. She might be 
balf woman, half fish, for aught they knew. She 





always came from the water, and was very kind 
to them and the babe. Such was the sum of the 
information; yet when they spoke of the child 
there was evidently a sort of mystery and alarm, 
calculated to awaken suspicion. 

Harrington looked on the infant. It was on 
the woman’s lap asleep, smiling as it lay; and an 
image of more perfect loveliness and repose he 
had never beheld. It might be about a twelve- 
month old; but its dress did not correspond with 
the squalid poverty with which it was sur- 
rounded. 

“Surely this poor innocent has not been 
stolen,” thouglit he. The child threw its little 
hands towards him as it awoke; and he could 
have wept. Its short feeble wail had smitten 
him to the heart. 

Suddenly they heard a low murmuring noise 
at the window. 

“ She is there,” said the woman; “ but she 
likes not the presence of strangers. Get thee 
out to her, Martin, and persuade her to come 
in. 

The man was absent for a short time. When 
he entered, his face displayed as much astonish- 
ment as it was possible to cram into a counte- 
nance so vacant. 

** She says our lives were just now in danger; 
and that the child’s enemies were again in search; 
but she has put them on the wrong scent. We 
must not tarry here any longer; we must remove, 
and that speedily. But she would fain be told 
what is your business in these parts, if ye are so 
disposed.” 

“ Why truly,” said Harrington, “ our names 
and occupation need little secrecy. We are 
idlers at present, and having kindred in the 
neighbourhood, are on our way to the Irelands 
at Lydiate, as we before told thee. Verily, there 
is but little of either favour or profit to be had 
about court now-a-days. Naught better than to 
loiter in hall and bower, and fling our swords in 
a lady’s lap. But why does the woman ask? 
Hath she some warning to us? or is there already 
a spy upon our track?” 

“TI know not,” said Martin; “ but she seems 
mightily afeard o’ the child.” 

“ If she will intrust the babe to our care,” said 
Harrington, after a long pause, “ I will protect 
it. The shield of the Harringtons shall be its 
safeguard.” 

The fisherman went out with this message; 
and on his return it was agreed that, as greater 
safety would be the result, the child should im- 
mediately be given to Harrington. A solemn 
pledge was required by the unseen visitant, that 
the trust should be surrendered whenever, and 
by whomsvever. demanded; likewise a vow of 
inviolable secrecy was exacted from the parties 
that were present. Harrington drew a signet 
from his finger; whoever returned it was to re- 
ceive back the child. He saw not the mysterious 
being to whom it was sent; but the idea of the 
Meer-woman, the lake, and the untold mysteries 
beneath its quiet bosom, came vividly and paip 
fully on his recollection. 
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Long after she had departed, the strange 
events of the evening kept them awake. En- 
quiries were now answered without hesitation. 
Harrington learnt that the “ Meer-woman’s” 
first appearance was on a cold wintry day, a few 
months before. She did not crave protection 
from the dwellers in the hut, but seemed rather 
tocommand it. Leaving the infant with them, 
and promising to return shortly, she seemed to 
vanish upon the lake, or rather, she seemed to 
glide away on its surface so swiftly, that she soon 
disappeared. Since then she had visited them 
thrice, supplying them with a little money and 
other necessaries; but they durst not question 
her, she looked so strange and forbidding. 

In the morning they were conducted to Lydi- 
ate by the fisherman, who also carried the babe. 
Here they told a pitidble story of their having 
found the infant exposed, the evening before, by 
some unfeeling mother; and, strange to say, the 
truth was never divulged until the time arrived 
when Harrington should render up his trust. 

Years passed on. Harrington saw the pretty 
foundling expand through every successive stage, 
from infancy to chiidhood—lovelier as each year 
unfolded some hidden grace, and the bloom 
brightened as it grew. He had married in the 
interval, but was yet childless. His Jady was 
passionately fond of her charge,and Grace Har- 
rington was the pet and darling of the family. 
No wonder their love to the little stranger was 
growing deeper, and was gradually acquiring a 
stronger hold on their affections. But Harring- 
ton remembered his vow: it haunted him like a 
spectre. It seemed as though written with a 
sunbeam on his memory ; but the finger of Death 
pointed to its accomplishment. It will not be 
fulfilled without blood, was the foreboding that 
assailed him. His Iady knew not of his grief— 
ignorant happily of its existence, and of its 
source. 

Their mansion stood on a rising ground, but a 
few miles distant from the lake. He thus seem- 
ed to hover instinctively on its precincts; though, 
in observance of his vow, he refrained from visit- 
ing that lonely hut, or enquiring about its inha- 
bitants. Its broad smooth bosom was ever in 
his sight; and when the sun went down upon 
its wide brim, his emotion was difficult to con- 
ceal. 

One soft, clear evening, he sat enjoying the 
calm atmosphere, with his lady and their child. 
The sun was nigh setting, and the lake glowed 
like molten fire at his approach. 

“Tis said a mermaid haunts yon water,” said 
Mrs. Harrington; “1 have heard many mar- 
vellous tales of her,a few years ago. Strange 
enough, last night I dreamed she took away our 
little girl, and plunged with her into the water. 
But she never returned.” 

“ How I should like to see a mermaid!” said 
the playful girl. ‘“ Nurse says they are beautiful 
ladies with long hair, and green eyes. But,’— 
and she looked beseechingly towards them— 
Pe are always forbidden to ramble towards the 

eer.” 





‘* Harrington, the night wind makes you shiver. 
You are ill!” 

“ No, my love. But—this cold air comes won- 
drous keen across my bosom,” said he, looking 
wistfully on the child, who, scarcely knowing 
why, threw her little arms about his neck, and 
wept. 

“ My dream, I fear, hath strange omens in it,” 
said the lady, thoughtfully. 

The same red star shot fiercely up from the 
dusky horizon ; the same bright beam was on the 
wave; and the mysterious incidents of the fisher- 
man’s. hut came like a track of fire across Har- 
rington’s memory. 

“ Yonder is that strange woman again, that 
has troubled us about the house these three 
days,” said Mrs. Harrington, looking out from 
the balcony; “ we forbade her yesterday. She 
comes hither with no good intent.” 

Harrington looked over the balustrade. A 
female stood beside a pillar, gazing intently to- 
wards him. Her eye caught his own; it was as 
if a basilisk had smitten him! Trembling, yet 
fascinated, he could not turn away his glance; 
a smile passed on her dark red visage—a grin of 
joy at the discovery. 

“ Surely,” thought he, “ ’tis not the being who 
claims my child!” But the woman drew some- 
thing from her hand, which, at that distance, 
Harrington recognised as his pledge; his lady 
saw not the signal; without speaking, he obeyed. 
Hastening down stairs, a private audience con- 
firmed her demand, which the miserable Har- 
rington durst not refuse. 

Two days he was mostly in private. Business 
with the steward was the ostensible motive. He 
had sent an urgent message to his friend Moly- 
neux, who, on the third day, arrived at H—, 
where they spent many hours in close consulta- 
tion. The following morning Grace came run- 
ning in after breakfast. She flung her arms 
about his neck. 

“Let me not leave you to-day,” she sobbed 
aloud. 

“‘ Why, my love?” said Harrington, strangely 
disturbed at the request. 

“T do not know !” replied the child, pouting. 

“ To-day, I ride out with Sir Ralph to the 
Meer; and, as thou hast often wished—because 
it was forbidden, I guess—thou shalt ride with us" 
a short distance; I will toss thee on before me, 
and away we'll gallop—like the Prince of Tre- 
bizond on the fairy horse.” 

“ And shall we see the mermai@?” said the 
little maiden quickly, as though her mind had 
been running on the subject. 

“I wish the old nurse would not put such fool- 
ery in the girl’s head,” said Mrs. Harrington, 
impatiently. “There be no mermaids now, my 
love.”’ 

“ What—not the mermaid of Martin Meer?” 
enquired the child, seemingly disappointed. 

Harrington left the room, promising to return 
shortly. 

The morning was dull, but the afternoon 
broke out calm and bright. Grace was all im- 
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patience for the ride; and Rosalind, the favourite | 
mare, looked more beautiful than ever in her 
eyes. She bounded down the terrace at the first 
sound of the horses’ fect, leaving Mrs. Harring- 
ton to follow. 

The cavaliers were alrcady mounted, but the 
child suddenly drew back. 

“ Come, my love,” said [arrington, stretching 
out his hand; “ look, how your pretty Rosalind 
bends her neck to receive you.” 

Seeing her terror, Mrs. Harrington soothed 
these apprehensions, and fear was soon forgotten 
amid the pleasures she anticipated. 

* You are back by sunset, Harrington?” 

“Fear not, J shail return,” replied he; and 
away sprang the pawing beasts down the avenue. 
The lady lingered until they were out of sight. 
Some unaccountable oppression weighed down 
her spirits; she sought her chamber, and a heavy 
sob threw open the channel which hitherto had 
restrained her tears. 

They took the nearest path towards the Meer, 
losing sight of it as they advanced into the low 
flat sands, scarcely above its level. When again 
it opened into view, its wide, waveless surface 
lay before them, reposing in all the sublimity of 
loneliness and silence. ‘The rapture of the child | 
was excessive. She surveyed with delight its 
broad unruffied bosom, giving back the bright- 





ness and glory of that heaven to which it looked; 
to her it seemed another sky, and another world, 
pure and spotless as the imagination that created 
it. 

They entered the fisherman’s hut; but it was 


deserted. Years had probably elapsed since the 
last occupation. Half-burnt turf and bog-wood 
lay on the hearth; but the walls were crumbling 
down with damp and decay. 

The two friends were evidently disappointed. 
At times they looked out, anxiously—but in vain, 
as it might seem; for they again sat down, silent 
and depressed, upon a turf heap by the window, 
while the child ran playing and gambolling to- 
wards the beach. 

Harrington sat with his back to the window, 
when, suddenly, the low murmuring noise he had 
heard on his former visit was repeated. He 
turned pale. 

* Thou art not alone; and where is the child?” 
or words to this purport were uttered in a whis- 
per. He started aside; the sound, as he thought, 
was close to his ear: Molyneux heard it too. 

** Shall I depart?” said he, cautiously; “1 will 
take care toukeep within call.” 

“ Nay,” said his friend, whispering in his ear, 
“ thou must ride out of sight and sound too, I am 
afraid, or we shall not accomplish our plans for 
the child's safety. Depart with the attendants; 
I fear not the woman. Say to my lady, I will 
return anon.” 

With some reluctance Sir Ralph went his wav 
homewards, and Harrington was left to accom- 
plish these designs without assistance. 

Immediately he walked out towards the shore; 
but he saw nothing of the child, and his heart 
misgave him. He called her; but the sound | 


dicd, with its own echo, upon the waters. The 
timid rabbit fled to its burrow, and the sea-gull 
rose from her gorge, screaming away heavily to 
her mate—but the voice of his child returned no 
more! 

Almcst driven to frenzy, he ran along the 
margin of the lake to a considerable distance, 

g, after a fruitless search, to the hut, 
where he threw himself on the ground. In the 
agony of his spirit, he lay with his face to the 
earth, as if to hide his anguish as he wept. 

Flow long he remained was a matter of uncer- 
tainty. On a sudden, instantaneously with the 
rush that aroused him, he felt his arms pinioned, 
and that by no timid or feeble hand. At the 
same moment a bandage was thrown over his 
eyes, and he found himself borne away swiftly in 
a boat. He listened for some time to the rapid 
stroke of the oars. Not a word was spoken from 
which he could ascertain the meaning of this 
outrage. To his questions no reply was vouch- 
safed, and in the end he forbore enquiry—the 
mind wearied into apathy by excitement, and its 
consequent exhaustion. 

The boat again touched the shore, and he was 
carried out. The roar of the sea had for some 
time been rapidly growing louder as they neared 
the land. He was now borne along, over hil- 
locks of loose sand, to the sea beach, when he 
felt himself fairly launched upon the high seas. 
Iie heard the whistling of the cordage, the wide 
sail flap to the wind, with the groan of the blast 
as it rushed into the swelling canvas; then he 
felt the billows prancing under him, and the foam 
and spray from their huge necks as they swept 
by. It was not long ere he heard the sails low- 
ered; and presently they were brought up along- 
side a vessel of no ordinary bulk. Harrington 
was conducted with little ceremony into the 
cabin; the bandage was removed from his eyes, 
and he found himself in the presence of a wea- 
ther-beaten tar, who was sitting by a table, on 
which lay a cutlass and a pair of richly embossed 
pistols. 

** We have had a long tug to bring thee too,” 
said the captain; “ but we always grapple with 
the enemy in the long run. If thou hast aught 
to say why sentence of death should not pass on 
thee—ay, and be executed straightway too—say 
on. What! not a shot in thy locker? Then 
may all such land-sharks perish, say I, as thus 1 
signify thy doom.” He examined his pistols 
with great nicety as he spoke. Harrington was 
dumb with amazement, whilst his enemy survey- 
ed him with a desperate and determined glance: 
at length he stammered forth, 

“ Tam ignorant of thy meaning; much less can 
I shape my defence. Who art thou?” 

The other replied, in a daring and reckless 
tone, 

“Tam the Free Rover, of whom thou hast 
doubtless heard. My good vessel, and her gal- 
lant crew, ne'er slackened a sky-raker in the 
chase, nor backed a mainsail astern of the ene- 
my. But, pirate as I am—hunted and driven 
forth, like the prowling wolf, without the com- 
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mon rights and usages of my fellow men—I have 
yet their feelings. I had a child! Thy fell, 
unpitying purpose, remorseless monster, hath 
made me childless! But thou hast robbed the 
lioness of her whelp, and thou art in her gripe!” 

“ As my hope is to escape thy fangs, I am in- 
nocent of the crime.” 

“* May be thou knowest not the mischief thou 
hast inflicted; but thy guilt, and my bereavement, 
are not the less. My child was ailing; we were 
off this coast, when we sent her ashore, sccretly, 
until our return. A fisherman and his wife, to 
whom our messenger intrusted the babe, were 
driven forth by thee one bitter night, without a 
shelter. The child perished! and its mother 
chides my tardy revenge.” 

“?Tis a falsehood !” cried Harrington, “ told 
to cover some mischievous design. The child, if 
it be thine, was given to my care—by whom I 
know not. I have nurtured her kindly: not 
three hours ago, as I take it, she was in yonder 
hut; but she has been decoyed from me; and I 
am here, thy prisoner, and without the means of 
clearing myself from this false and malicious 
charge.” 

The captain smiled incredulously. 

“ Thou art lord of yonder soil, I own; but thou 
shouldest have listened to the cry of the helpless. 
I have here a witness who will prove thy story 
false—the messenger herself. Call hither Onei- 
da,” said he, speaking to the attendants. But 
this personage could not be found. 

‘She is gone ashore in her canoe,” said the 
pirate; “and the men never question her. She 
will return ere mid-watch. Prepare: thou show- 
edst no mercy, and I have sworn!” - 

Harrington was hurried to a little square 
apartment, which an iron grating sufliciently 
indicated to be the state prison. The vessel lay 
at anchor; the intricate soundings on that dan- 
gerous coast rendered her perfectly safe from 
attack, even if she had been discovered. He 
watched the stars rising out, calm and silently, 
from the deep: ‘ Ere yon glorious orb is on the 
zenith,” thought he, “I may be—what!” He 
shrunk from the conclusion. “ Surely the wretch 
will not dare to execute his audacious threat!” 
He again caught that red and angry star gleam- 
ing portentously on him. It seemed to be his 
evil genius; its malignant eye appeared to follow 
out his track, to haunt him, and to beset his path 
continually with suffering and danger. He stood 
by the narrow grating, feverish and apprehen- 
Sive; again he heard that low murmuring voice, 
which he too painfully recognised. The myste- 
rious being of the lake stood hefore him. 

“ White man,” she spoke in a strange and 
uncouth accent; “ the tree bows to the wing of 
the tempest—the roots look upward—the wind 
sighs past its withered trunk—the song of the 
warbler is heard no more from its branches, and 
the place of its habitation is desolate. Thine 
enemies have prevailed. I did it not to compass 
thine hurt: I knew not, till now, thou wert in 
a power; and I cannot prevent the sacri- 
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* Restore the child, and I am safe,” said Har- 
rington, trembling in his soul’s agony at every 
point; “or withdraw thy false, thine accursed 
accusations.” 

“Thou knowest not my wrongs, and my re- 
venge! Thou scest the arrow, but not the poi- 
son that is upon it. The maiden, whose race 
numbers a thousand warriors, returns not to her 
father’s tribe, cre she wring out the heart’s life- 
blood from her destroyer. Death were happiness 
to the torments I inflict on him, and the woman 
who hath supplanted me. And yet they think 
Oneida loves them—bends like the bulrush when 
the wind blows upon her, and rises only when he 
departs. What! give back the child? She hath 
but taken my husband and my bed;—as soon 
might ye tear the prey from the starved hunter. 
This night will I remove their child from then— 
to depart, when a few moons are gone—it may 
be, to dwell again with my tribe in the wigwam 
and the forest.” 

“ But | have not wronged thee!” 

*“ Thou art of their detested race. 
1 not kill thee!” 

*“ Help me to escape.” 

‘* Escape!” said this untamed savage, with a 
laugh which went with a shudder to his heart. 
** As soon might the deer dart from the hunter’s 
rifle, as thou from the cruel pirate who has pro- 
nounced thy death! I could tell thee such deeds 
of him and these bloody men, as would freeze 
thy bosom, though it were wide and deep as the 
lakes of my country. Yet 1 loved him once! 
He came a prisoner to my father’s hut. I have 
spilled my best blood for his escape. I have 
borne him where the white man’s feet never trod 
—through forests, where aught but the Indian or 
the wild beast would have perished. I left my 
country and my kin—the graves of my fathers : 
—and how hath he requited me? He gave the 
ring of peace to the red woman; but when he 
saw another, and a fairer one of thy race, she 
became his wife; and from that hour Oneida’s 
love was hate !—and I have waited, and not com- 
plained, fur my revenge was sure! And shall I 
now bind the healing leaf upon the wound ?—- 
draw the arrow from the flesh of mine enemies? 
Thou must die! for my revenge is sweet.” 

‘J will denounce thee to him, fiend! 
reveal —” 

“ He will not believe thee. His eye and ear 
are sealed. Ile would stake his life on my fide 
lity. He knows not of the change.” 

** But he will discover it, monster, when thow 
art gone. He will track thee to the verge of this 
green earth and the salt sea, and thou shalt not 
escape.” 

W ith a yell of unutterable scorn she cried, 

‘“ He may track the wild bee to its nest, and 
the eagle to his eyrie, but he discerns not ‘one 
foot-print of Oneida’s path !” 

The pangs of death seemed to be upon him- 
He read his doom in the kindling eye and almost 
demoniac looks of the being who addressed him. 
She seemed like some attendant demon, waiting 
to receive his spirit. His brain grew dizzy- 
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Death would have been welcome, in comparison 
with the horrors of its anticipation. He would 
have caught her; but she glided from his grasp, 
and he was again left in that den of loneliness 
and misery. How long, he knew not ;—his first 
returning recollection was the sound of bolts, 
and the rude voice of his jailers. 

In this extremity, the remembrance of that 
Being in whom, and from whom, are all power 
and mercy, flashed on his brain like a burst of 
hope—like a sunbeam on the dark ocean of 
despair. 

“ God of my fathers, hear!” escaped from his 
lips in that appalling moment. His soul was 
calmed by the appeal. Vain was the help of 
man, but he felt as if supported and surrounded 
by the arm of Omnipotence, while silently, and 
with a firm step, he followed his conductors. 

One dim light only was burning above. Some 
half-dozen of the crew stood armed on the quar- 
ter-deck behind their chief; their hard, forbid- 
ding faces looked without emotion upon this 
scene of unpitying, deliberate murder. 

To some question from the pirate, Harring- 
ton replied by accusing the Indian woman of 
treachery. . 

“ As soon yonder star, which at midnight 
marks our meridian, would prove untrue in its 
course.”’ 

Harrington shuddered at this ominous refer- 
ence. 

“1 cannot prove mine innocence,” said he; 
“but I take yon orb to witness that I never 
wronged you or yours. The child is in her 
keeping.” 

“ Call her hither, if she be returned,” said the 
captain, “ and see if he dare repeat this in her 
presence. He thinks to haul in our canvas until 
the enemy are under weigh, and then, Yoh ho, 
boys, for the rescue. But we shall be dancing 
over the bright Solway ere the morning watch, 
and thy carcass in the de’il’s locker.” 

* If not for mine, for your own safety !” 

“ My safety! and what care I, though ten 
thousand teeth were grinning at me, through as 
many port-holes. My will alone bounds my 
power. Who shall question my sentence, which 
is death!” 

He gnashed his teeth as he went on. “ And 
your halls shall be too hot to hold your well-fed 
drones. Thy hearth, proud man, shall be deso- 
late. I'll lay waste thydomain. Thy race, root 
and branch, will I extinguish; for thou hast made 
me childless!” 

The messenger returned with the intelligence 
that Oneida was not in the ship. 

“On shore again, the ——! If I were to bind 
her with the main chains, and an anchor at each 
leg, she would escape me to go ashore. No heed; 
—we will just settle the affair without her, and he 
shall drop quietly into a grave ready made, and 
older than Adam. I would we had some more 
of his kin; they should swing from the bowsprit, 
like sharks and porpoises, who devour even when 
they have had enough, and waste what they can’t 
devour.” 











“ Thou wilt not murder me thus, defenceless, 
and in cold blood.”’ 

“ My child was more helpless, and had not 
injured thee! Ye give no quarter to the prowl- 
ing beast, and yet, like me, he only robs and 
murders to preserve his life. How far is it from 
midnight?” 

“Five minutes, and yon star comes to his 
southing,’’ said the person addressed. 

“Then prepare; that moment marks thy 
death!” 

The men looked significantly towards their 
rifles. 

“Nay,” cried this blood-thirsty freebooter, 
‘*‘ my arm alone shall avenge my child.” 

He drew a pistol from his belt. , 

“ Yonder is Oneida,” sung out the man at the 
main-top; “ she is within a cable’s length.” 

“ feed her not. When the bell strikes, I have 
sworn thou shalt die!” 

A pause ensued—a few brief moments in the 
lapse of time, but an age in the records of 
thought. Nota breath relieved the horror and 
intensity of that silence. The plash of a light 
oar was heard ;—a boat touched the vessel. The 
bell struck. 

* Once!” shouted the fierce mariner, and he 
raised his pistol with the sharp click of prepa- 
ration. 

“ Twice!” 

The bell boomed again. 

“ Thrice!” 

“ Hold!” cried a female, rushing between the 
executioner and the condemned. But the warn- 
ing was too late;—the ball had sped, though not 
to its mark. Oneida was the victim. She fell, 
with a faint scream, bleeding on the deck. But 
Harrington was close locked in the arms of his 
little Grace. She had flown to him for protec- 
tection, sobbing with joy. 

The pirate seemed horror-struck atthe deed. 
He raised Oneida, unloosing his neckcloth to 
staunch the wound.” 

“ The Great Spirit calls me;” she spoke with 
great exertion: “* the green woods, the streams, 
land of my forefathers.—Oh! I come!” she raised 
herself suddenly, and with great energy, looking 
towards Harrington, who yet knelt, guarded and 
pinioned—the child still clinging to him. 

** White man, l have wronged thee, and I am 
the sacrifice. Murderer, behold thy child!”— 
She raised her eyes suddenly towards the pirate, 
who shook his head, supposing that her senses 
grew confused. 

‘Ji was for thy rescue,” again she addressed 
Harrington, “ The Great Spirit appeared to me: 
IIc bade me restore what I had taken away, and 
I should be with the warriors and the chiefs who 
had died in battle. They hunt in forests from 
which the red deer flies not, and fish in rivers 
that are never dry. But my bones shall not rest 
with my fathers !—I come.—Lake of the woods, 
farewell!” 

She threw one look of reproach on her de- 
stroyer, and the spirit of Oncida had departed. 

The pirate stood speechless and bewildered. 





THE VOICE OF THE WIND, &c. 





He looked on the child—a ray of recollection 
seemed to pass over his visage. Its expression was 
softened; and this man of outlawry and blood 
became gentle. The savage grew tame. The 
common sympathies of his nature, so long dried 
up, burst forth; and the wide deep flood of feeling 
and affection rolled on with it like a torrent, 
gathering strength by its own accumulation. 
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Years after, in a secluded cottage, by the 
mansion of the Harriogtons, dwelt an old man 
and his daughter. She soothed the declining 
hours of his sojourn. His errors and his crimes 
—and they were many and aggravated—were 
not unrepented of. She watched his last breath; 
and the richest lady in that land was “THE 
PIRATE’S DAUGHTER.” 








THE VOICE OF THE WIND. 


“ There is nothing in the wide world so like the voice of a 
spirit.”"—Gray’s Letrers. 


On! many a voice is thine thou Wind! full many a voice 
is thine, 

From every scene thy wing o’ersweeps, thou bear’st a sound 
and sign, 

A minstrel, wild, and strong thou art, with a mastery all 
thine own; 

And the spirit is thy harp, O wind! that give the answering 
tone. 

Thou hast been across red fields of war, where shiver’d 
helinets lie, 

And thou bringest thence the thrilling note of a Clarion in 
the sky: 

A rustling of proud banner folis, a peal of stormy drums— 

All these are in thy music met, as when a leader comes. 

Thou hast been o'er solitary seas, and from their waste 
brought back 

Each noise of waters that awoke in the mystery of thy 
track, 

The chime of low, soft, southern waves on some green, 
palmy shore, 

The hollow roll of distant surge, the gather'd billows’ roar. 

Thou art come from Forests dark and deep, thou mighty 
rushing Wind! 

And thou bearest all their unisons in one full swell com- 
bined: 

The restless pines, the moaning stream, all hidden things 
and free 

Of the dim, old, sounding wilderness, have lent their soul to 
thee. 


Thou art come from cij 
ing by, 

Thou art wafting from “heir streets the sound of haughty 
revelry ; 

The rolling of triumphant wheels, the harpings in the hall, 

The far-off shouts of multitudes are in thy rise and fall. 

Thou art come from kingly tomb and shrines, from ancient 
minsters vast, 

Through the dark aisles of a thousand years thy lonely wing 
hath pass’d; 

Thou hast caught the Anthem’s billowy swell, the stately 
dirge’s tone, 

For a chief with his sword, and shield, and helm, to his 
place of slumber gone. 
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Thou art come from long forsaken homes, wherein our young 
days flew, 

Thou hast found sweet voices lingering there, the loved, the 
kind, the true; 

Thou callest back those melodies, though now all changed 
and fled— 

Be still, be still, and haunt us not with music from the dead! 


Are all these notes in thee, wild Wind ? these many notes in 
thee ? 

Far in our own unfathom'd souls their fount must surely be: 

Yes! baried but unsieeping there, Thought watches, Me- 
mory ties, 

From whose deep Urn the tones are pour’d through all 
earth's harmonies ! 


FORSAKE ME NOT! 
Upon her check 
The story liv’d, and shrinking shame was there— 
Beseeching looks, painful humility ; 
And from her face was gone—Aope—save when she 
Glanced in petitioning beauty to the skies, 
Seeking relief or pardon!” 
Barry Cornwatt. 


“ — 


Forsake me not—forsake me not, 
1 left my home for thee; 
And wearily roamed through foreign lands, 
And over the stormy sea: 
I’ve been to thee for many a year, 
A fond and faithful wife ; 
Have cheer'd thy hours of pain and care, 
And encounter’d, with thee, all strife ; 
And now, though brighter may be thy lot— 
Forsake me not—forsake me not! 


For thee I left a father’s arms— 
I was his only pride! 
He wept ;—ithough grief and shame were great, 
He blest his child and died! 
Ilis poor, his erring, wayward child, 
Was blest too, and forgiven ; 
He raised his hands and his dying eyes, 
And commended me to heaven! 
It was for thee I left that cot, 
And, now, [ pray thee, forsake me not! 


Thou know’ st how happily I roam’d 
Amid the flow’ rets fair, 
That bloom'd, like happiness around 
Each bright and gay parterre ; 
Thou know’st that sorrow, pain nor care, 
E’er smote my guiltless breast ; 
And my heart was light as the floating air, 
For 1 was beloved and biest: 
Now I pray, by the joys of that hallow'd spot, 
Forsake me not—forsake me not! 


I listen’d to thy luring voice, 
Believ’d each word as spoken ; 
And when my heart would most rejoice, 
Alas—alas—’ twas broken! 
I foliow’d thee, when the hand of fate 
Threw thee back in life’s career ; 
And when thine heart was desolate, 
Mine too was in its sear: 
Ah, can such moments be forgot ? 
I pray thee—I pray thee, forsake me not! 


Thou hast call’d me ‘* thy angel—thy wife!’ 
Realize but the word thou hast spoken; 
And raise once again into life, 
The spirit now blighted and broken; 
Ah, think too of her who despised— 
Scorn’d—hopeless—thy victim! Ah, dwell 
On the madnese—tbe death thou would’st bring 
On the heart that still loves thee too well! 
For the mercy of Heaven, reflect on my lot— 
1 pray thee—I pray thee, forsake me not! 

















MALAVOLTI. 


MALAVOLTI. 


A NEAPOLITAN STORY. 












“Y am innocent—let that content you,” said | 
Malavolti. 

“It does content me,” replied Beatrice; “but 
will it content Heaven? Belicve it not. The proud 
spirit sins deeply in the very act of denying 
sin; for who outlives but one rising and setting 
of the glorious sun, and does not, in thought or 


deed, offend the Almighty? Hear me, Malavol- 
ti—hear me, and heed me. Youare doomed to 
die; all intercession, all the prayers and suppli- 
cations of friends and kindred, have been cast 
back upon them; and I, your mother, pleaded 
for your life in nature’s holiest accents, have 
wept and sued in vain. Reason with your con- 
dition, then, as if disease or iength of years had 
brought you to the grave; and do not, in scorn 
of worldly wrong, to wrong your eternal soul as 
to hazard imminently, if not surely to fling away, 
its salvation. You say you are innocent.” 

“Tam! Lam!” exclaimed Malavolli, impa- 
tiently. 

“ Ay,” answered Beatrice, “ of blood—of that 
one crime, for which, unjustly, you are todie; but 
not of all crime, and therefore not fit to die, till 
by meek repentance, and perfect faith in Christ’s 
atoning sacrifice, you wash out every stain; for 
in the centre of the proudest heart the seeds 
of rottenness lie enshrined.” 

* True, most true,” replied Malavolti, calmly. 
** And it is most truc, too, that Iam to die—but 
never on the scaffold. Fools! They think these 
fetters, and this dungeon, and their careful watch 
to keep from me each implement of death, will 
achieve their triumph; as if steel, or poison, or 
the free use of hands, were all the means by 
which a man can escape from injustice. Oh, mo- 
ther! do not weep, nor look upon me with such 
sorrow. I am so changed by what I am, that my 
heart aches not, as once it would, to sce your 
tears, nor smites me with that remorse a son 
should feel, who makes a mother weep.” 

“Alas! alas!’ exclaimed Beatrice, sobbing 
piteously, “1 can bear to lose you in this world, 
for I feel that our earthly separation will be 
short. But it is terrible to think that I must lose 
you for ever, Malavolti; and that when my own 
dying hour comes, its pangs will be mitigated by 
no hope of rejoiuing thee, my only one, ‘the 
choice one of her that bare thee,’ ia the man- 
sions of the blest,in the abodes of everlasting 
peace. h, God! what afiliction it is to be a 
mother, when the child we cleave to is encom- 
passed with trouble.” 

Malavolti bit his lip, which quivered with emo- 
tion, in spite of Limself; and his eyes glistened 
with tears that he could not repress. There was a 
tone of such deep anguish in the voice of Bea- 
trice, as she uttcred the last words, such a truth 
of maternal suffering in them, that even the gao- 
ler, who sat in one corner of the cell, felt a sort 








of pity kindling in his ruggéd bosom, and he 
addressed Malavolti. 

“Come, signior,” said he, rising and advancing 
towards him,“ don’t be too obstreporous. You 
see what a way your poor mother is in, and it is 
not much she asks of you, methinks, when she 
only begs you to have a priest. What harm can 
he do yon? You say you are innocent; but that 
does not make the matter either better or worse, 
as I can perceive; for, innocent or guilty, your 
head is to chopped off, and so you ought to be 
shrived. You are not the first man by many, I 
can tell you, that I have had under my care, who 
has felt a little qualmish about confessing his 


guilt. According to their own account, indeed, 
very few of them deserved what they got; 


but what then? They were none the better for 
being innocent; so do what your mother wishes, 
send for a priest and confess your innocence 
tohim. It will be a comfort to yourself: and I 
am sure this noble lady will be all the happier 
for it, when you are gone.” 

“My good fellow,” replied Malavolti, who 
knew exactly what the gaoler meant to say, 
though his manner of expressing himself was 
neither very bland nor much adapted to his pur- 
pose,—* My good fellow, I'll talk with you upon 
this subject when we are alone——” 

“Which we must soon be now,” interrupted 
Verruchio, “for the evening gun went ten mi- 
nutes ago; and by this time they are making 
preparations to lock up the outer prison gates 
for the night.” 

At these words Beatrice arose. and embracing 
her unhappy son, the wretched mother took her 
leave, imploring him to think#of all she had said, 
and promising to return.o ie following morn- 
ing at the earliest hour which the regulations for 
admitting strangers would permit. Malavolti 
kissed her tenderly, but made no reply; and 
when she had quitted the cell, he cast himself 
upon his litter of straw to brood in silence over 
his design. 

Malavolti was a Florentine by birth, but a 
Neapolitan by education, and by all these rela- 
tions, social, moral, and political, which constitute 
the affinity of country. His father was of patri- 
cian descent, though he inherited with the pure 
blood of his ancestors only a very slender portion 
of that wealth which in former times had ranked 
them with the princes of Italy. Still, however, 
the wreck of his patrimonial property, that had es- 
caped public confiscation, and the waste of private 
prodigality, through the long course of three cen- 
turies, enabled him to maintain the indepen- 
dance, if not to assume the state, of his noble 
lineage. Atanearly age he married Beatrice 
Polenta, the youngest daughter of the Marquis 
Polenta, and of a family as noble, but as decay- 

ed as hisown. The personal charms of the youth- 
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ful Beatrice, and the lofty qualities of her cha- 
racter, were her only dowry; but when she be- 
stowed these, with her heart’s first love, upon the 
father of Malavolti, she went to the alter rich in 
the costliest treasures of a bride. It was about 
two years after their marriage, and when Bea- 
trice had given birth to the son whose doom she 
now bewailed so bitterly, that she accompanied 
her husband to Naples, where he had sought and 
obtained a civil office of considerable rank and 
emolument under the Neapolitan government. 
But he had scarcely entered upon its duties, and 
began to nourish hopes of future advancement, 
which lay fairly within the range of his position, 
when a malignant fever, whose fierce progress 
no skill could arrest, brought him to his grave in 
the short space of three days. 

Beatrice idolized her husband. Every hour 
since their union had developed some fresh cause 
why she should do so. When the ardour of 
mere passion kad subsided, instead of clinging to 
her only by the cold remembrance of expired or 
expiring sympathies, (that common though feeble 
link of conjugal attachment,) far nobler bonds 
succeeded. The lover, chosen by the heart alone, 
had grown into a being whose virtues kindled the 
devotion of the mind. And this love dies not, 
because it is inspired by that which partakes not 
itself of death. Memory retraces, in fleeting co- 
lours, that comeliness of the body which was plea- 


sant to the eye, when the body lies in corruption; 
but the enduring record of departed goodness 
dwells in the soul, like the writing that is inscri- 
bed upon adamant. 

There is in singleness of grief—in the rare 
privilege to sorrow, without the upbraiding con- 
sciousness of disregarding duties,—a refuge for 


the mourner. When we can say to ourselves, 
our tears hallow the dead, but wrong not the liv- 
ing; when we feel we are at liberty to con- 
secrate our whole existence to the deep silent 
homage of the tomb, because we feel that all 
we have lived for has been taken from us, and 
that therefore all our thoughts may gather, un- 
blameable round the past, and a mysterious and 
scarcely earthly repose, dwells within us. We 
shut out the world, and a calm solemn submission 
of the bereaved spirit seems to reconcile us to 
afflictions with which we are thus permitted to 
hold undisturbed communion. But this sabbath 
of the heart was denied to Beatrice. She had 
been a happy wife ; he who had made her so lay 
festering in his shroud; yet—she was still a mo- 
ther, and her maternal yearnings gave eloquent 
language to the utter helplessness of her first- 
born. “Poor child!” she would exclaim, as she 
watched its placid slumbers, or gently wiped 
away the tears that had fallen on its orphan brow, 
“it were a cruel office for my hand to barb 
death’s arrow afresh, and leave thee, like a thing 
of chance, to sink or swim, upon the waters of 
life. That thou art fatherless, is Heaven’s will; 
but wherefore thou art so, concerns thy wretched 
mother less to know than it does to confess be- 
fore Heaven the sacred duties she has to dis- 
charge towards thee! Yes, thou sleeping image 





of him who sleeps in death !—thou strange and 
incomprehensible source of bright hopes and a 
laughing future, streaming across my dim path, 
like sunbeams irradiating the dark edges of a 
passing thundercloud, giving fair promise of a se- 
rener sky anon!—yes, thou secret spell, that canst 
make a mother’s warm smiles glow within the 
cold, cold sepulchre of her widowed heart, | will 
bid sorrow be gentle for thy dear sake; and 
when my sad thoughts steal to thy father’s grave, 
or linger there with fond recollections, summon 
them back to the cradle of our child, and make 
them obedient servants to thy happiness.” 
Beatrice kept faith with herself. As years roll- 
ed on, the prattling infant grew into the sturdy 
boy; and the sturdy boy ripened into the manly 
youth, in whose every look and feature, tone of 
voice, proud bearing, and impetuous spirit, she 
saw the exact counterpart of him whom in her 
youth she had loved to idolatry. Nor was the re- 
semblance the self-created picture of a mother’s 
partial eyes. Friends and kindred, nay even 
strangers, who knew the father, would dwell up- 
on the extraordinary identity which shone forth 
in the younger Malavolti. Oh! hew she would 
sometimes sit and gaze upon him, or mark his 
lofty carriage as he trode the earth, or listen to 
his full melodious voice as its tones deepened 
into manhood, and in the thrilling ecstasy of 
imagination forget that twenty years had passed 
away! In such moments, he was her own Mala- 
volti, and she the Beatrice Polenta who had stood 
with him blushing at the altar, and weeping in 
the fullness of her joy. When the delusion 
vanished the charm remained, and the son was 
loved with feelings in which Beatrice uncon- 
sciously mingled the memory of her husband. 
He was in his seven-and-twentieth year when the 
lamentable event occurred, which consigned him 
to a dungeon, with the sentence of a felon's death. 
Lamentable indeed it was in its consequences to 
Malavolti; but he was the victim of circum- 
stances and not of premeditated iniquity. Without 
seeking it, and, in truth, without deserving it, he 
had drawn upon himself the enmity of a young 
Neapolitan nobleman, Count Brittorno. The 
immediate cause of this enmity was jealousy; 
the imagined offence of Malavolti,a secret in- 
trigue with his self-assumed rival’s mistress, the 
beautiful Angelica Donzelli. But Malavolti was 
too proud an aspirant for woman’s heart to dis- 
pute its possession. The loveliest of the sex, if 
she could balance between his pretensions and 
those of another, was disdainfully released by 
him from the perplexity of a choice; though, in 
a case where he had once been received, he 
would punish an intruder, while he relinquished 
with scorn the object of contention. This haugh- 
ty feeling, which could be satisfied with nothing 
Jess than unquestioned and unquestionable supre- 
macy, presented an insuperable barrier to what 
he would have considered the intolerable degra- 
dation of seeking to supplant another from whom 
the tenor of possession might be supposed to 
consist in the mercenary conditions of a stipulat- 
ed price. Still more was it a defence against 
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the mean and pitiful ambition of declaring him- 
self a suitor for the preference which had been 
already bestowed with the sanctity of love. 

Brittorno, however, acting under the influence 
wf seeming cireumstances that warranted his 
suspicion, and ignorant of Malavolti’s creed in 
matters of gallantry, had pampered his jealousy 
with what he deemed proofs of design, if not of 
success, in participating with himself in the fa- 
vours of Angelica. But instead of making a di- 
rect accusation, he sought to involve Malavolti 
in a quarrel, by stinging insinuations or insolent 
taunts. Malavolti had noticed these splenetic 
efforts; but though a man of fiery character, and 
prone enough to dare the proudest he who ruf- 
fled his self-complacency by a look only that 
could be construed into a precursor of defiance, 
he held the mastery over his impetuous passions 
with too noble and dignified a spirit, to let them be 
played upon, or to suffer that they should be made 
the instruments of his own arrogance at the will 
of another. Hitherto, therefore, he had studiously 
parried, sometimes with raillery, sometimes with 
scorn, and sometimes with contemptuous silence, 
the repeated endeavours of Brittorno to provoke 
him imto a feud ; but the latter goaded on by his 
fancied wrongs, and mistaking the deliberate 
self-command of Malavolti for a taint of coward- 
ice, angered him at last beyond the endurance of 
that habitaal control which he had imposed upon 
his feelings in all their previous clashings. It 
was in the saloon of the Duke of Montrefelto, 
and im the presence of some of the most distin- 
guished inhabitants of Naples, that Count Brit- 
torne happened to encounter Malavolti on an 
evening subsequent to one in which he believed 
he had been serenading the fair Angelica under 
her garden window. Malavolti observed that his 
brow was more tempestuous than usual, and that 
the firm compression of his lips, and the scowl- 
ing wrath of his eyes, indicated he was writhing 
under the torment of strong emotions. It so 
chanced, too, that Malavolti, who was a little 
flushed with wine, felt an inclination to sport 
with his moody humour ; and advancing towards 
Brittorno, he remarked with a tone of careless 
freedom, that he had “never seen the incompara- 
ble Angelica look so lovely as when last he saw 
her at the opera. She seems passionately fond 
of Music.” 

“ Yes,” replied Brittorno, curling his lip into 
an expression of cold disdain, “ so fond of it, that 
I believe she sometimes finds pleasure in the dis- 
cordant twanging of a cracked guitar,” 

*} dare say,” rejoined Malavolti: “for the 
soul holds intercourse with the divine melody of 
4a air it knows, in spite of its bungling execution, 
as we can withdraw ourselves from the rant and 
monotony of a bad actor, and suffer the mind to 
settle upon the inspired conceptions of the bard 
whose language he profanes.” 

“You seem to understand the power of music 
over a heart susceptible of its charms,” answer- 
ed Brittorno. 

“Oh”! replied Malavolti, gaily, “it is not the 
power of music only over susceptible hearts that 





I understand. I have studied every avenue to 
them.” 

“And made yourself master of all, I doubt 
not,” said Brittorno, ironically. 

‘* And made myself master of all,” repeated 
Malavolti, * from a burning look, and an in- 
expressible tender sigh at morning prayer” —— 

“To the lascivious treachery of a midnight se- 
renade under a garden window,’ interrupted 
Brittorno, abruptly. 

“ Aye,” said Malavolti, laughing; “‘an evening 
serenade by moonlight under your mistress’s 
window, especially if you can find your way to 
her bed-room window, is our charming Italian 
method of delicately offering the homage of an 
impassioned heart to its refined idol. But for the 
grossness of what you call the ‘lascivious treach- 
ery of a midnight serenade,’ I am no follower of 
such pastimes. They are apt to give a man the 
quinsy : or, as it may chance, provide a grave for 
him before he has thought seriously of dying.” 

“ And yet, signior,” answered Brittorno, fold- 
ing his arms in his mantle, while he fixed his 
eyes steadily on Malavolti, “ there are fools in 
this city of Naples, who tempt the chance you 
mention.” 

“There are fools everywhere, as well as in 
Naples,” retorted Malavolti, giving a marked 
emphasis to his words; “but the fool to wonder 
in my mind, is he who rashly seeks to play with 
a lion till he rouses him. Rousing him at once 
were better, if he have nerve for the encounter.” 

“ Your pardon, signior,” said Brittorno, with 
much caustic bitterness; “1 can imagine.a cli- 
max of folly beyond that, and my school-boy 
reading furnishes me with the example—the ass 
who clothed himself in the lion’s skin, and 
thought he was a lion; but when he meant to roar 
he only brayed,—and laughter, not terror, was 
the consequence.” 

“Count Brittorno!” exclaimed Malavolti 
fiercely, stepping closer to him; “ there is of- 
fence in your words. Am I their aim?” 

“‘Signior Malavolti,” replied Brittorno, sarcas- 
tically, “a Neapolitan does not ask that question. 
Or if he does, it is only for himself to be directed 
in his resolves by the answer. But you are a Fle- 
rentine!” 

* Enough!” said Malavolti. 

“ More than enough,” replied Britiorni, con- 
temptuously; “and yet, I dare say less than 
sufficient.” 

Malavolti’s person seemed to dilate itself with 
indignation, as he glared upon Brittorno, and 
addressed him in a stern and angry voice:— 

“ Florentine, or Neapolitan,—either or both— 
for birth and breeding dispute the distinction in 
me,—the high blood of Italian nobility runs in 
my veins, and you have to learn I shall not 
dishonour it. Why you are my enemy, I know 
not: and because I know not, I have avoided 
being yours. For months you have crossed my 
path, at every turn meanly sceking to fasten a 
private quarrel upon me, and so make a cause 
of vindictive strife to hide the trae one. Was 
this manly? If you could dare to think 1 had 
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wronged you you should have had the greater 
daring to tax me with the wrong, and not bait 
me with ambiguous taunts and obscure allusions, 
like a foul bird of ill omen, who shuns the light, 
but screams portentously, shrouded in darkness. 
I am choleric and proud enough to be stung with 
injury: and being chafed,as now I own myself 
to be, prompt enough to strike at my assailant. 
Follow me, Count Brittorno!” added Malavolti, 
pointing to his sword and retreating a few paces. 

“If,as you say, signior,’ replied Brittorno, 
with an air of cold, insulting mockery, “ it has 
taken months to chafe you, perhaps the noble heat 
that burns so fiercely at present will hardly cool 
before the morning. I have a pleasant appoint- 
ment an hour hence, that might be marred were 
I to go forth with you now; but you know my 
retreat,” he continued significantly, “ the silvan 
villa where | sleep during these sultry nights of 
summer.” 

“Tt contents me,” said Malavolti, after a 
pause. “Beitso.” Then advancing to Brittor- 
no, he added, “ But, Count, that there be no mis- 
take in this business when the morning comes, l 
I make my pleasant appointment with you, thus” 
—striking him gently on the arm with his gloves 
He then turned on his heel, and quitted the room. 

The blood flushed into the face of Brittorno; 
his sword was half out of his scabbard: and if 
those who were standing round had not held him 
back, the saloon of the Duke de Montrefelio 
would have been the scene of a sudden combat, 
where nothing less than the death of one or both 
of the combatants must have ensued. 

That night, in repairing to his villa, Count 
Brittorno was way-laid and assassinated. He 
was discovered the following morning, at the foot 
of the steps leading up to the Marble Terrace, 
covered with wounds, as if he had either fought 
desperately with his murderers, or they had wan- 
tonly mangled his body with repeated stabs. 
There were strong reasons forsupposing, too, that 
the fatal encounter had not taken place where the 
body was found, but that it had been brought 
there after life was extinct; as there was a 
track of blood through the garden, and for 
aconsiderable jistance along the unfrequented 
road which led to the villa. 

Suspicion naturally fell upon Malavolti, who 
was immediately arrested. He denied the crime 
laid to his charge, and demanded to know the al- 
leged proofs of his guilt. But the compendions 
principles of criminal jurisprudence which regu- 
lated the Neapolitan tribunals, were too well 
adapted for the gratification of powerful malig- 
nity, to protect less powerful innocence. The fa- 
mily of Brittorno was potent in its wealth, in its 
alliances, in its influence; and the trial of Mala- 
volti was so conducted, as to secure that decision 
from his judges, which had been already bargain- 
ed for by his prosecutors. He was found guilty 
upon the negative evidence of his own inability to 
disprove his guilt. Sentence of death was passed. 
Malavolti appealed to the superior court. Grey 
heads and wrinkled brows, clothed in scarlet and 
ermine, went through the solemn plausibility of 





revising a decree which they never intended to 
reverse; and Malavolti had the consolation of 
knowing that all the forms of justice had been 
duly observed, in grave mockery of all its essen- 
tial principles, and its fundamental spirit. He 
was ordered to be executed at the expiration of 
three weeks. 

It was on the day this decision of the supe- 
rior court had been officially notified, that his 
noble minded mother, resigned to part with him 
in this world, but deeply impressed with the aw- 
ful necessity of religious preparation for the next, 
had vainly besought him to employ those means 
of eternal salvation, of whose efficacy she not 
only entertained a profound belief, but the root- 
ed conviction, that without them the everlasting 
perdition of the soul was inevitable. Hence her 
entreaties ; hence her imploring supplications te 
Malavolti, who resisted her prayers from no infi- 
delity of the heart, nor from any lukewarm sen- 
timents of devotional piety. But in his proud 
scorn of a malefactor’s death on the scaffold—in 
the fierce resentment of his impetuous spirit at 
the iniquity of his sentence—and in the bitter re- 
pugnance he felt to furnish such a triumph to his 
eneinies, had he conceived a purpose, the execu- 
tion of which, while it dazzled his heated imagi- 
nation by the heroic fortitude which it demanded, 
sternly admonished him, he must yield neither to 
the solicitations of filial love, nor to the some- 
times importunate cravings of fainting nature, 
(which in the hour of death, doth ravenously hun- 
ger for the food of eternal life,) by admitting 
priestly counsel. If he would persevere to the 
end, he must hold no parley with creeds or dog- 
mas. Therefore was his mother denied; though 
to deny her as he did, was a harder trial of his 
resolution than the stern purpose for which be 
denied her. 

On the following morning Beatrice visited her 
son as she had promised todo. There were the 
visible traces in her countenance of much men- 
tal anguish, and much bodily suffering. She em- 
braced Malavolti in silence; but there was a 
clinging tenderness m her embrace, as if she 
were loath to part with her treasure: and when 
she grasped his hand, the pressure of her own 
was a mute exhortation to be composed, which 
spoke to his heart. 

** T have spent the live-long night in prayer for . 
thee,” said Beatrice, after a pause, “and my hope 
is strong that I have not humbled myself before 
God in vain; for, methinks I behold in thee, my 
son, the departing signs of that sore tribulation 
which so grievously oppressed me yesterday.” 

“Yes,” replied Malavolti, calmly, “‘it is doubt, 
not certainty, that makes a steadfast spirit falter. 
—Till yesterday, life was a stake I played for; 
and though my chance was desperate, my fever- 
ish hopes hung trembling on the throw. To-day, 
I count the hours between me and the grave; and 
I thank the reverend council for their despatch. 
They might have clothed cruelty in the garb of 
mercy, and, by seeming to deliberate, mocked 
me with the belief that justice sat in her right 
hand, and that they could execute the judgment 
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of truth. Yesterday the terrors of death were 
upon me, because in my heart there still linger- 
ed the gladness which whispered to it, the light 
is sweet, and it is a pleasant thing for the eye to 
behold the sun; but to-day, the terror is gone, 
and I languish for the end.” 

“I grieve to hear thee say so,” answered Bea- 
trice; “for it is pride, not religion, that sup- 
ports you; Pride, which is of this world only, 
who, when she plants her foot upon the sand, be- 
lieves she treads upona rock. I do not doubt you 
dare to die, but I dare not think of what it is you 
dare, when it is only death you are prepared for. 
It is a miserable vaunt, Malavolti, to boast your 
equality with the beasts that perish! Yet, you do 
no more, when you make your reason perform 
the office of their instinct, by exchanging the fear 
of death which should appal the most righteous, 
for the ignoble heroism of merely despising the 
body’s sufferings.” 

“Would you have led me forth to execution, 
and see me mount the scaffold like the vilest cri- 
minal?” exclaimed Malavolti. 

“No” answered Beatrice, firmly; ‘ I would 
not lead you forth to execution—I would not be- 
hold you mount the scaffold—I would not see you 
die at all, if what I would were what 1 could. 
But, can you bid these stone walls yield you 
a free passage to liberty and life? Can you 
achieve the substitution of a just pardon for an 
unjust sentence? Oh, my son! can you—can you 
escape the scaffold?” 

“ Aye!” murmured Malavolti. 

* How ?” said Beatrice. 

Malavolti was silent. Beatrice looked at him 
for a moment, and then advanced with a slow 
step and dignified air, ‘* Proud man!” she ex- 
claimed, “tremble at what yousee! Behold 
your mother kneels to you !” 

Beatrice knelt at the feet of her son. 
volti covered his face with his hands. 

“ Hear me, Malavolti! When you were a cra- 
dled infant, your father died. I did not mourn 
as women do who shed brief tears upon a hus- 
band’s grave, and balance the account of sorrow 
with the surplus of remaining joys. Mine was 
the condition, rather of a prosperous merchant, 
whose wealth is great indeed, but all, all embark- 
ed in one fair venture, which being wrecked, he 
is a very bankrupt, even to the beggary of hope. 
But what did I when the tempest came and strip- 
ped me of my wealth? Ah, my son! I forgot 
myself, and remembered you! I commanded 
back my tears—I stifled my sighs—I calmed my 
grief, divorced my sad thoughts from your fa- 
ther’s tomb, and lived through many a grievous 
hour because thou didst live. Now, Malavolti, I 
demand sacrifice for sacrifice! Give me, in re- 
turn for all the years 1 have been a weary pil- 
grim on this earth for thee, the few miserable 
days that stretch between the present one and 
that whereon it is appointed thou must die. Oh, 
God! the pang issharp enough to look upon you, 
as now I do, and think how soon I must lose you ; 
yet can I gather some consolation from the 
knowledge, that a thousand puny accidents in 
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| life’s daily course might have wrought the same 


calamity, with a suddenness, too, whose shock 
would have bruised my poor heart even worse 
than this that hath befallen. But my thoughts 
grow frantic, Malavolti,and my affliction is with- 
out hope, when I behold thee ‘blotted out of the 
Book of Life, and not written with the righteous;’ 
when the tremendous truth strikes me, ‘ that 
from beneath, hell is moved for thee to meet thee 
at thy coming!” 

** Mother! mother!” exclaimed Malavolti, in 
a roice suffocated with emotion, “ spare me!” 

* Son! son!” rejoined Beatrice, rising, “‘ spare 
me and save thyself! Disrobe thy haughty spi- 
rit of those tinsel gauds of a mountebank world, 
whose vanities thou ne’er again must look upon; 
prepare for death, not as a pageantry, where 
man is to look on and call you noble, but as a sa- 
crifice where the eternal God is to be appeased, 
and which the saints of heaven may offer up, 
with prayers upon their golden altars.” 

Malavolti, whose face was still covered with 
his hands, wept bitterly, and his sobs were au- 
dible. 

* Blessed be those tears!” exclaimed Beatrice, 
in a voice of fervent zeal; “they are the gra- 
cious harbingers of contrition, the penitential 
waters of the soul, which cleanse it from its im- 
purities. Oh, my son! child of my love! my only 
one! Il never saw thee weep, till now, that sor- 
row, for thy sorrow, whate’er it was, did not 
make me prone to weep too. But this grief is 
holy; and witha joy as holy do I welcome it. 
The parched earth smiles not more gratefully 
when the gentle rains descend, than does my al- 
most withered heart smile in gladness, refreshed 
by these precious drops thine eyes let fall.” 

She paused. But while she gazed at Malavol- 
ti, her features assumed an expression of divine 
sanctity, which seemed to heighten with her pro- 
gressively deepening conviction that the moment 
of assured victory was near. Blended, however, 
with this saint-like ecstacy, there was a troubled 
air of chastened and subdued, though intense, 
melancholy, which told all the story of a mother’s 
gricf. Whatever might be the sublime consci- 
ousness of triumphant piety, it could not silence 
the voice of nature; and that voice eloquently 
revealed to the heart of Beatrice, that after all 
she had done, she had but brushed away a loath- 
some weed growing in the rank soil of a grave. 
The grave remained ! 

Malavolti, meanwhile, was fearfully agitated. 
The impassioned appeal of his mother had un- 
nerved him. He spoke not, neither did he un- 
cover his face. But his labouring chest, the 
trembling of his body, his deep-drawa sighs, and 
his convulsive sobs, denoted what a tempest 
raged within. Grasping the ponderous fetter that 
hung upon him, he arose, paced up and down his 
cell, and dashed away, with an impetuous hand, 
the tears that still gathered in his eyes. Beatrice 
uttered not a word. In anxious silence she 
watched the stormy conflict of his passions. It 
was to her the omen of a prosperous issue; for 
what alone she feared was that calm unrufiled 
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spirit, which, in the beginning, had betokened so 
fixed, so deep, and so inexorable a purpose. 
Some minutes had thus elapsed,and the violence 
of Malavolti’s emotion was gradually subsiding, 
when he approached Beatrice, took her hand, 
and, io a faltering voice, addressed her : 

“You have prevailed!” said he. ‘“ Be satis- 
fied! Iam as innocent of this crime, mother, as 
when you bore me; doubt not that. But you 
shall see me mount the scaffuld like a felon: and 
I will die—a murderer’s death—and let a holy 
priest shrive me of my sin. All this Ill do, in 
poor requital of that weary pilgrimage you have 
borne forme, Butoh! I did, indeed, meditate 
far other things! I did look to mock at my de- 
stroyers, and in such a way as would have told 
the world that Malavolti, who shrunk from the 
axe, had a fortitude toembrace a hundred deaths 
in shunning one—to die hourly, ay, hourly, though 
the space allotted him yet to live. Put it is idle, 
to now, talls of cancelling oaths made to my own 
heart in the agony of shame, as 1 contemplated 
the ignominious scene of a public execution. 
Do with me as thou wilt.” 

Beatrice embraced her son, and wept upon his 
bosom. The feelings of both were at that mo- 
ment beyond the reach of language; and even 
after their first vehemence had abated, silence 
was the sanctuary of their thoughts. The mind 
of Malavolti had undergone a complete revolu- 
tion. He had a new character to play ; new pas- 
sions to control and guide; new duties to learn; 
and a new path to tread in his passage to the 
grave. Beatrice, on the other hand, now that 
the pressure of the greater evil was removed, felt 
with accumulated sharpness that which she fan- 
cied was entirely blunted, because its pain had 
been lost in the more acute anguish of one whose 
anticipation maddened her. She could now me- 
ditate upon the single grief of her approaching 
bereavement, and sorrowful enough were her 
meditations; but never once did she allow them to 
betray themselves by word, or sigh, or tear, or 
look, in the presence of Malavolti: No! This in- 
comparable woman, with all the lofty spirit of the 
noblest matrons of ancient Greece and Rome, 
held her maternal grief in subjection, that she 
might the better comfort and sustain her son. It 
was only when she was alone, and in the solitude 
of her own thoughts, and unobserved of any, that 
she paid the natural tribute of the heart, and dis- 
charged it of its swelling burden. 

Time passed on, and every day Beatrice was 
at her post. Nosooner did the hour strike at 
which the outer gates of the prison were unlock- 
ed, than she presented herself for admission, and 
sought the gloomy dungeon of Malavolti. Some- 
times she was accompanied by the venerable Pa- 
dre Anselmo, who administered the holy offices 
of religion, and with pious zeal prepared her un- 
hapy son for death. It was an inexpressible con- 
solation to Beatrice herself to participate in these 
Offices, to listen to the exhortations of the sacred 
apostle of grace, and to join her own fervent 
prayers with the appointed ones of the church, 
for the efficacy of their intercession. At other 








times, when Anselmo was delayel or prevented 
in his attendance by duties elsewhere, she would 
sit for hours with Malavolti, discoursing of a 
world to come, with such calm earnestness of 


| voice, and with such seeming tranquillity of spi- 


rit, that, but for the affectionate ardour of her 
manner, she might have appeared a kind friend 
only seeking to |:ghten the tribulation of a friend, 
instead of an anxious, heart-broken mother, sup- 
porting a beloved son under the trial of approach- 
ing death. 

It was on the evening of the eighteenth day, 
and when only three more intervened before the 
day of execution, that Malavolti was awakened 
from a quiet sleep into which he had fallen, after 
the departure of Beatrice for the night, by the 
harsh grating of his cell door. 

‘Here is a holy father,” growled Verruchio, 
‘“‘ who says he must speak with you. He would 
not be denied; but by St. Agnes, it is as much as 
mine office is worth to let himin at this untimely 
hour.—You must be quick, friar, or come again 
in the morning, for [ shall return speedily to 
conduct you forth.” 

The goaler retired, locking the door after him. 
Malavolti, in the dim twilight of his cell, could 
just discern the tall figure of a man, closely 
wrapped in the cowl and black drapery of a 
Franciscan monk, who listened a moment to the 
receding sound of Verruchio’s heavy footsteps 
along the stone passage, and then striding hasti- 
ly up to him, threw back his hood and cloak, ex- 
claiming, “ Fly! save your life!” 

“Who are you?” replied Malavolti, raising 
himself from his straw. 

“It matters not. I come to save you. There 
is no time for words. Put on this disguise. The 
gloom of evening will befriend you. Get beyond 
the prison walls. There you will find persons 
waiting to convey you from the danger of pursuit; 
and leave the rest to me.” 

“Why should I do this ?” 

”»Tut’ tui—ask questions, man, when you have 
leisure to be inquisitive. A moment’s irresolu- 
tion, and we foil. Here—hold your chains thus, 
and they will not clank: wrap yourself in this 
cloak, draw the cowl down round your face, and 
be sure you speak not, nor walk with too eager a 
step, till you are once fairly on the outside. 
Here—here.” . 

‘* You come upon a thriftless errand, whoever 
sent you,” said Malavolti, disengaging himself 
from the disguise which the stranger was placing 
upon him. 

* Are you mad ?” 

“No; 1 am innocent!” replied Malavolti 
proudly. 

“ Granted; but your death is inevitable.” 

**T know it; and I will not avoid it by an act 
which would give every tongue in Naples a li- 
cense to say I deserved it.” 

“ By St. Francis!” exclaimed the stranger, 
“you amaze. ButI have risked too much al- 
ready, not to risk a little more. Consent to fly, 
or——”’ 

“Or what?” interrupted Malavolti, 
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“ Hark !—Verruchio returns. I hear his foot- 
stepe—quick! quick! I'll throw myself on this 
straw, while you, as the door opens, stand pre- 
pared to quit the cell, so that he may not enter 
himself and perceive the cheat, When you are 
safe, I know a way tosave myself.” 

“ You disturb me,” said Malavolti. “Be quick 
yourself, rather, and resume, for your own secure 
return, the disguise that has enabled you to come 
safely hither. Whoe’er you are, your motives 
claim my gratitude, though I disdain to use the 
means you profiler.” 

The next moment the key was heard in the 
door. The stranger instantly clothed himself in 
his monk’s garb; as Verruchio entered, ejacu- 
lated in a low voice a pious Bencdicite! and 
slowly followed him from the cell. Maiavolti re- 
turned to his straw: but it was long before the 
perturbation which this mysterious scene had oc- 
casioned would allow him to sleep. There was 
no clue by which to unravel the interest any hu- 
man being, except his mother, could be sup- 
posed to feel in his fate, sufficient to suggest such 
an enterprize; and he well knew it originated 
not with her. She had, all along, fixed his 
thoughts too steadily upon the fatal consumma- 
tion of his iniquitous sentence; and was, besides, 
as incapable as himself of favouring a scheme, 
which, though it might save his life, would ratify 
his imputed guilt. Wearied with conjectures, he 
at length sunk into a feverish and disturbed 
slumber. 

Not such was the slumber into which he sunk 
a few short hours before he went forth to execu- 
tion. Beatrice had obtained permission to pass 
with him that last, that dreadful night. And she 
did so. At midnight, the good Padre Anselmo 
retired to seek a brief repose, promising to re- 
turn at sun-rise. Beatrice sat by her son’s side, 
supporting his head upon her bosom, and gazing 
wistfully at those features which had the pale- 
ness of long imprisonment upon them, but no- 
thing else to wring her heart. Their expression 
was angelic, and shone with the sanctity of per- 
fect resignation. As she parted the clustering 
raven locks that covered his fine open brow, she 
thought he never looked so much like his father, 
as she last remembered him, when he too in his 
dying hour reclined upon her bosom. And then 
unbidden recollections crowded fast upon her 
mind; step by step they carried her back through 
buried hopes, and bright dreams, that were, 
when all of present joy and all of future bliss, 
that beamed like sunny visions upon the spark- 
ling tide of time, was precious to her, only be- 
cause it was shared, or prophesied of being so, 
in years to come, with her much beloved son. 
The transition from these remembrances to the 
scene before her was dreadful. It pierced her 


very soul; and it wasa relief from the torture of | 


her own solitary thoughts while Malavolti slept, 
when the entrance of Anselmo called both her- 
self and him to the solemn preparations for the 
scaffold. 

The bell tolled! the assistants of the prison 
entered the dungeon to attire Malavolti in the 





usual dress of a criminal who is to die for mur- 
der. A faint flush passed across his cheek dur. 
this humiliating ceremony, and he cast his eyes 
round his cell for his mother, as if he would have 
conveyed to her by one hurried look, all that his 
proud spirit then suffered as the price of yielding 
to her prayers. But she was no longer present. 
Firmly resolved to abide all, while she could be 
firm, she had found it impossible to witness this 
ceremony, and to take her last farewell, without 
betraying such emotions as might have unman- 
ned Malavolti at the moment when he had most 
need of all his energies. She had, therefore with- 
drawn, unperceived, pronouncing no other adieu, 
than the mute one which was concentered in the 
agonizing look she fixed upon him, as she hur- 
ried out of his presence for ever! 

The procession began. Malavolti walked with 
a firm step, an erect figure, an air of conscious 
innocence, and with something of expressed con- 
tempt for the injustice he sustained, mingled with 
a profound character of religious awe at the so- 
lemnity of his situation. The scaffold was erect- 
ed about a hundred yards from the walls of the 
prison. Itwas a beautiful summer morning, and 
the sun shone with all the brilliant radiance, and 
the air fanned upon his pallid cheek as he pass- 
ed into it, with all the balmy softness of the Ita- 
lian climate. The assembled crowd was nume- 
rous; but of the many thousands who were there 
collected, not one ventured to disturb the thrill- 
ing silence of the scene. Malavolti surveyed 
the multitude; and again his face was flushed for 
a moment, while his knitted brow and the haughty 
gathering up of his body proclaimed that one last 
struggle with himself—one expiring rally of mere 
earthly passion—was throbbing in his heart.— 
But it was soon over, and he ascended the scaf- 
fold with the calm demeanour of a man in whom 
the fear of death had passed away. 

The last offices of religion were performed by 
Anselmo, who had retired a few paces from the 
block ; the executioner stood ready with his axe 
—and Malavolti was in the act of kneeling down, 
after having requested the headsman not tostrike 
till he gave the signal by stretching forth his hand, 
when a voice from the crowd exclaimed, “ Stop !” 
Malavolti either heard it not, or supposed it was 
some other cry; for he knelt down, while the as- 
sistants proceeded to place him in the proper 
position, when the same voice, in a louder and 
frantic tone, was heard again. ‘“ Innocent! In- 
nocent!” it cried, or rather screamed. The 
words were instantly repeated by a thousand 
tongues, and the air resounded with tumultuous 
shouts of “Innocent! Innocent!” The scene 
that followed was at once sublime and terrific. 
Malavolti raised himself on one knee, and gazed 
wildly round, as if suddenly aroused from some 
frightful dream. The officers of justice, mistak- 
ing the confusion for a desperate attempt at res- 
cue, laid hold of him, and endeavoured to force 
his head down again to the block, while the exe- 
cutioner, grasping the axe firmly in both hands, 
with a ferocious look, stood in an attitude to 
strike the fatal blow the moment there was room 
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for him to wield the instrument. The populace 
hooted, groaned, yelled—amid loud and louder 
cries of “Innocent! Murder! Brittorno! Brit- 
torno!”’ 

Malavolti, with a giant’s strength, wrested him- 
self from those who were struggling to hold him, 
and, like a maniac, sprang at the throat of the 
executioner, who had raised his axe to fell him 
where he stood. The people, bearing down all 
opposition, rushed forward; Malavolti and the 
executioner rolled together on the platform, the 
latter streaming with blood from a wound inilicted 
with his own axe in falling, when just at that mo- 
ment a man was seen forcing his way through the 
crowd, and ascending the steps of the scaffold. 
It was the Count Brittorno himself! He was 
enveloped in a black cloak, his hat off, his fea- 
tures distorted with agony, and exclaiming, ina 
voice that resounded above the wild roar of the 
multitude, ** Look on me! look on me!—I am 
Brittorno—Malavolti is innocent!” The eye of 
Malavolti caught one glimpse of his person, and 
bursting into an hysterical laugh, he swooned in 
the arms of the Padre Anselmo. A tremendous 
shout of exultation burst from the populace, 
which was repeated with deafening violence, 
when they saw the hand of Malavolti firmly 
grasped in that of Brittorno, wha was kneeling 
by his side. 

In a few moments, peace was restored; and 


though no one could explain the cause of what 
they had all witnessed, every one rejoiced in the 
miraculous preservation of a noble cavalier from 


an unmerited and shamefuldeath. Malavolti, as 
soon as he recovered from his swoon, was con- 
ducted back to the prison amid the now silent 
sympathy of the thousands who had assembled to 
behold his execution. They gently blessed him 
as he passed, but abstained from all violent de- 
monstrations of joy, with an instinctive delicacy 
of feeling, which animated the whole as if they 
were but one man, and taught them to reverence 
the grandeur of his situation. 

And Beatrice! Where wasshe? Did nomes- 
senger of gladness pour the balm of joy into her 
sad heart? Was there noswift tongue to tell her 
shewas stilla mother? Oh, yes! Those shouts 
—that wild uproar—those straining notes that 
filled the very air with voices innumerable, cry- 
ing aloud, ** Malavolti! Innocent!” outran the 
surer tidings of the good Anselmo, who sought 
the poor mourner in her desolate habitation. “I 
will praise the Lord as long as I live! I willsing 
praise to my God while I have my being!” was 
all she could say; when, with streaming eyes 
upraised to Heaven, she again folded in her arms 
her living son! 


A few words will suffice to relate the circum- 
stances which led to this extraordinary catas- 
trophe. The Count Brittorno was the victim of 
his own snares. Believing that Malavolti was 
his secret rival in the affections of his mistress 
Angelica, he had resorted to the familiar practice 
of his country, and employed three desperate 
bravos to prowl about the grounds of his villa, 





and watch their opportunity for assassinating 

him, should he approach the house. These hired 

stabbers had been in his pay for several weeks ; 

but as Malavolti was really no candidate for the 

lady’s favours, they might have pursued their 

honourable calling for as many months without 

surprising their prey. It was to this secret am- 

bush, however, that Brittorno alluded darkly, 

when (in his altercation with Malavolti, at the 

Duke de Montrefelto’s) he retorted, that there 

‘were fools in the city of Naples who tempted 
the chance he mentioned,”’—that of being “ pro- 

vided with a grave before he thought seriously of 
dying.” By what fatal mischance, or under what 
unforeseen circumstances it happened, was ne- 

ver known; but that very night Count Brittorno 
himself, repairing to his villa, was mistaken for 

Malavolti, set upon by his own blood-hounds, and 

left for dead, in the way already mentioned. At 
first, Brittorno believed that the persons who had 
attacked him were hired by Malavolti, who had 
taken that method to supersede the necessity of 
meeting him on the following morning. Hence 
his own willingness, and that of his family, to 
conceal the fact of his wounds not being mortal, 
in the hope that the convenient forms of Neapo- 
litan justice would work out their revenge by 
sending hira to a scaffold; while they knew it 
would be no inexpiable offence in the eyes of the 
majority of their countrymen, that Brittorno 
should afterwards appear. He would be rid of 
a detested rival at all events; and he did not 
despair of living down whatever odium the cir- 

cumstance might at first excite. The scheme, 
therefore, was fully resolved upon, and adroitly 

managed. But in the interval, and while slowly 

recovering from his wounds, Brittorno received 
unequivocal proofs from his mistress, that his 
suspicions were utterly unfounded with regard 
to Malavolti, and he also learned who were his 

real assassins. It was then that something like 
compunction began to awaken in his breast for 

the impending fate of Malavolti. He would 

willingly have rescued him from it. But how 

could he do so without betraying his own unpa- 

ralleled perfidy? His first contrivance was send- 

ing one of his myrmidons, disguised as a monk, 

to prevail upon Malavolti to escape from prison; 

but when this project failed, he knew not what 
todo. Base as he was, he could not reconcile,. 
even to his conscience, the idea of sacrificing, 
not only an innocent man, but one who, he had 

ascertained, had never wronged him in the point 
where he was most sensitive. Still he could not 

resolye to make the sacrifice of himself in the 

only way that would enable him to do substantial 

justice. At length the day of Malavolti’s execu- 

tion arrived, and, impelled by a restless impulse, 
which he strove in vain to resist, he mingled with 

the crowd in disguise; but when he saw the 

guiltless Malavolti in the act of offering up a life 

he had not forfeited, his emotions became so vio- 

lent and ungovernable, that he rushed forward 

to arrest the fatal catastrophe in the way de- 

scribed, though almost too late to give effect to 

his tardily awakened sense of honour. 
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TRAVELLING EQUI°ACES (F A PERSIAN PRINCESS. 


In the very gray of the morning, before objects 
could be well distinguished at fifty yardsdistance, 
when the shades of the high towers and turreted 
walls were alone enough to hide whatever might 
be at their base, a procession was seen to issue 
from the lofty porticos of the royal Palace of 
Tehran. The principal object consisted in a 
richly equipped takhteravan, mysteriously cur- 
tained over with crimson cloth, embroidered in 
all its compartments with the royal insignia of 
Persia (the sun rising behind the back of a lion 
couchant,) and which covered a frame of gilded 
lattice-work. It was borne between two richly 
caparisoned mules, whose housing of red cloth 
covered them almost entirely, whilst tassels of 
various colours hung about their heads. Other 
mules equally caparisoned were in attendance, 
that they might be exchanged at pleasure, and 
so steady were the paces into which they had 
been trained, that they travelled for days toge- 
ther without breaking intoa trot. The litter was 
spread with the softest mattresses and cushions, 
that no accidental jolt might discompose the per- 
son within, and the great care which was shown 
in properly conducting it over the most easy 
paths, disclosed how important it was thought 
that the occupant should be treated with the 
highest consideration. This conveyance was 
closely surrounded by several women on horse- 
back, some clad in crimson cloth cloaks, having 
the privilege of exposing their faces, for such is 
allowed to ladies of the royal household, and 
others cluthed from head to foot in impenetrable 
veils of white muslin. Some three or four led 
horses, richly caparisoned, were marshalled at 
some distance in front, whilst mules bearing rich 
yakdans or trunks were seen hastening at a dis- 
tance from the line of march, the whole being 
marshalled by the royal eunuchs, who with lond 
shrill voices, and angry words and gestures, were 
casting about the eyes of watchfulness and sus- 
picion, in order to discover any audacious tres- 
passer who might have transgressed the awful 
Corook. The whole was closed by the person 
of the Khajeh Bashi or eunuch in chief, and a 
numerous suite, who were ready at the smallest 
signal to scour the country, and inflict immediate 
death on any unfortunate offender. 

The mysterious individual who occupied the 
litter was no less a personage than the Princess 
Amima, niece of the king, whose charms we 
must for the present keep veiled from our reader, 
as they were in reality from all mortals, until 
they must of necessity be disclosed to him, and 
in the mean while we must allow the passage of 
the procession to produce that effect upon .the 
country where the Corook was proclaimed, 
which it always did, namely, fear and curiosity. 
How every man’s heart beat with desire, as the 
confused tread of the procession passed his gate; 
his imagination conjuring up to him, in the very 
narne of the Banou, charms which none but a 
Heuri of Paradise could possess! But again, it 
sunk when he reflected how near he was to death, 
should his curiosity prompt him to protrude even 





the tip of his moustache through the chink of his 
fast closed shutter, to steal a look! And when 
the procession issued into the open country, in- 
stead of passing through an industrious peasantry 
enlivening the fields, this awful order produced 
an untenanted wilderness, for even if one un- 
lucky wight was seen, it was in the act of flying 
for his life,as if he were pursued by a plague, 
or fearing the influence of the pestilential si- 
moom. 

The old draw-bridges creaked, as in succession 
the procession cleared first the ditch which im- 
mediately surrounds the ark, and then that which 
encircles the town, and having once passed the 
fortification, and got fairly into the sahara or the 
plain, as the day dawned, the individuals who 
composed it got into better humour; the women 
began to talk and to show off their horsemanship, 
and every thing promised a day of enjoyment— 
emancipation from the confinement of the walls 
of the harem being alone one of the greatest 
delights which a Persian woman can enjoy. 


rem ee ee ee 
THE GRAVE. 


O rue grave! the grave! It buries every 
error; covers every defect; it extinguishes every 
resentment. From its peaceful bosom springs 
none but fond regrets and recollections; who can 
look down on the grave even of an enemy, and 
not feel a compunctious throb that ever he should 
have warred with the poor handful of earth that 
lies mouldering before him? But the grave of 
those we love—what a place for meditation! 
Then it is we call up in long review the whole 
history of virtue and gentleness, and the thousand 
endearments lavished upon us, almost unheeded 
in the daily intercourse of intimacy—then it is 
we dwell upon the tenderness, the solemn and 
awful tenderness of the parting scene; the bed of 
death, with all the stifled grief; its noiseless at- 
tendants; its mute watchful assiduities; the last 
testimonies of expiring love, the feeble futtering. 
Ay, go to the grave of buried love and meditate! 
—There settle the accounts with thy conscience 
of every past endearment, unregarded, of that 
departed being, who never, never can return, to 
be soothed by contrition! If thou art a child, 
and hast ever added a sorrow to the soul, ora 
sigh to an affectionate parent—if thou art a hus- 
band, and hast ever caused the fond bosom that 
ventured its whole happiness in thy arms to doubt 
one moment of thy kindness or thy truth—if thou 
art a friend, and hast ever wronged in thought, 
or word, or deed, the spirit that generously con- 
fided in thee—if thou art a lover, and hast ever 
given one unmerited pang to the true heart that 
now lies cold and still beneath thy feet—then be 
sure that every unkind look, every ungracious 
word, every ungentle action, will come throng- 
ing back upon the memory, and knocking dole- 
fully at thy soul—then be sure that thou lie down 
sorrowing and repentant on the grave, and utter 
the unheard groan, and pour the unavailing tear 
—more bitter, because unheard and unavailing. 


— Washington Irving. 
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NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


Tue portrait of Napoleon, on the opposite | 


page, will be generally recognized as a spirited 
and faithful likeness. The history of this won- 
derful and fortunate man is so familiar, that it 
would be trespassing unnecessarily upon the 
patience of our readers were we, in this place, 
to give more than a mere outline, furnishing a 
few facts and dates for convenient reference. 

Napoleon Buonaparte was born at Ajaccio, in 
the island of Corsica, on the 15th August, 1769. 
His family had been of distinction in Italy, but 
removed to Corsica during the war between the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. His father was an 
advocate of considerable reputation, and his mo- 
ther, Letitia Romolini, since so celebrated as 
Madame Mere, was remarkable for her personal 
beauty and the strength of her mind. On the 
morning of Napoleon's birth his mother had at- 

* tended mass,and on her return was. suddenly 
seized, and the future hero of his age came into 
the world, on a temporary couch, covered .with 
tapestry representing the hegoes of the Iliad. 
He was her second child. Joseph, the ex-king 
of Spain, for many year’s a respected inhabitant 
of this country, was the oldest. There were 
three younger brothers, Lucien, Louis, and Je- 
rome, and threé sisters, Eliza, Caroline, and 
Pauline, 

In 1776, Napoleon was admitted into the mili- 
tary school of Brienne, where he was distin- 
guished for his mathematical attainments; but 
was unapt im general literature. In 1783, on the 
recommendation of his teachers, he was trans- 
ferred to the Royal Military school at Paris, an 
extraordinary compliment to the genius of a boy 
of fourteen. Here he spent nearly three years, 
devoted to mathematics and history, his chosen 
authors being Plutarch and Tacitus. In August, 
1785, he obtained his first commission as Lieu- 
tenant of Artillery. In the beginning of 1792, 
he became Captain of Artillery, and“witnessed, 
though he did not partake, the terrible revolu- 
tionary scenes of the 20th of June, and the 10th 
of August. His first military service was in 
Corsica in 1793, where he reduced a smaii for- 
tress, in which he was afterwards besieged, and 
himself and his companions obliged to abandon it, 
and betake themselves to the sea. On the 18th 
December, 1793, Napoleon achieved his first 
memorable exploit im recovering Toulon, which 
had previously been in the hands of the English. 
From this time Napoleon advanced by rapid 
strides to yreatnéss. He was directed to join 
the army of Italy, then stationed at Nice, with 
the rank of chief of battalion. Here he rendered 





Within five days after this affair, he was named 
second in command of the army of the interior, 
and soon after became commander-in-chief. In 
1796, Buonaparte married Josephine, and three 
days afterwards again joined the army of Italy, 
at Nice, In less than three months he fought 
and conquered at Monte-Notte, Millesing, agd 
Mendai, thus opening to himself the gates of 
Italy. At the bridge of Lodi, soon after, Napo- 
leon distinguished himself no less by his skilful 
arrangements, than his personal courage. It 
was here, in consequence of his gallant beha- 
viour, that the soldiery gave him the honorary 
nickname of the The Little Corporal. On the 
14th of May, fourteen days afterwards, Napoleon 
ent@éred Milan, of which he took military pos- 
session. As these were among the carliest of 
Napoleon’s achievements, we have referred to 
them particularly: his subsequent progress du- 


| ring the remainder of this campaign was no less 


brilliant and rapid. He overrun ail Italy ; com- 
pelled Venice and the Pope to submit to his 
victorious arms, and drove Austria into a treaty 


| of peace, by which France was an immense 





growing power of that nation. 


gainer. Returning to Paris, where he was re- 


| garded with coldness by the Directory, his active 


mind planned the celebrated Egyptian expedi- 
tion, on which he embarked on the 19th of May, 
1798, taking with him 40,000 picked soldiers, and 
some of the ablest generals then in the French 
service. The events of that expedition need not 
here be recorded: they are among the darkest 
and brightest of Napoleon’s eventful life, and are 
full of romantic interest. In little more than a 
year he returned to France, and availing himself 
of the agitations which his friends had created, 
overthrew the power of the Directory, and as- 
sumed the First Consulate. During Buona- 
parte’s absence, Austria had re-conquered hearly 
ali her Italian possessions, and one of the Chief 
Consul’s figst objects, after settling the internal 
government of France, was to break down the 
At the head of 
his army he effected the passage of the Alps, 


| crossing the great Mont St. Bernard, the great- . 


| ever he went. 


est exploit of modern warfare, and pouring down 
upon the,.plains, carried victory with him wher- 
The surrender of Geneva and 
the triumph at Marengo, with the restoration of 


| all that had been lost in his absence, brought 


Napoleon back to France covered with fresh 


glory. On the 15th May, 1802, he was proclaim- 
' ed Consul for life. In 1804 he was endowed with 


the title and authority of Emperor of the French. 


| The famous battle of Austerlitz in December. 


good service; but after the fall of Robespierre, | 


being suspected of having supported the party 

of that odious monster, he was for some time ne- 

glected. On the 4th of October, 1796, as com- 

mander of the forces of the National Convention, 

he achieved the triumph of that body, and laid 

the foundation of his own future greatness. 
r 


| 


1805, established the imperial dignity, and from 
that time Premiers, Dukes, and Marshals were 
created, a magnificent court established, and 
all the ceremonies of royalty strictly observed. 
After four years passed in the construction and 
completion of the most mighty projects, both civil 
and military, the celebrated Code de N apoleon 
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FAREWELL, &c: 





—public works of all kinds—the invasion of 
Spain—new triumphs over Austria—Napoleon 
divorced Josephine and married the Arch- 
Duchess Maria Louisa, and on the 20th of 
April, 1811, had issue, the late Duc de Reich- 
stadt, who soon after his birth was publicly pro- 
claimed King of Rome. From this time for- 
ward Napgleon’s fortunes seemed to decline. 
In 1812 he made his disastrous Russian expedi- 


tion, from which he returned with a loss of | 


400,000 men; including forty-eight generals, and 
3,000 regimental officers. Reverse followed re- 
verse, until April, 1814, when the allied armies 
having previously entered Paris, he was com- 
pelled by his perilous position, to abdicate the 





thrones of France and Italv, and consent to a 
voluntary exile in Elba, retaining the empty title 
of Emperor, and a scanty establishment. In less 
than a year, Napoleon taking advantage of fresh 
discontents, returned to France, resumed the 
imperial government, and after a brief reign of 
an hundred days, was finally overthrown at Wa- 
terloo. His banishment to St. Helena, his em- 
ployments on that desert island, and bis death on 
the 5th of May, 1821, are all familiar. 

In this brief sketch of the greatest man of 
modern times, we have purposely avoided all 
commentary, and only alluded to such events as 
were necessary to maintain the connexion of his 
history. 





THE MINSTREL’S FAREWELL.” 
Tue last, last tone hath died, 
Oh! bid it wake once more ; 
Bid the glad harp again the swelling tide 
Of stately music pour. 
For sink we now beneath the saddening spell 
Of our loved Minstrel’s song that bade farewell, 


We marked his kindling eye, 
And there a holy fire 
Shone as a day-beam from that light on high 
Which angels doth inspire ; 
And his cheek flushed, as his proud song flowed free, 
Like to the billows of a waking sea. 


And firmer grew his hand, 
More passionate bis lay, 
He bade his guardian angels bless his land, 
So dear—so far away ; 
Until we caught the fervour of his tone, 
And our heart's prayer made answer to his own. 


Then came a softer strain 
To fill the eye with tears, 
And the soul's inner depths with mournful pain, 
To linger there for years: : 
While breathless tremblings made tLe bosom thrill, 
Lest his last music should too soon be still. 


For we had loved him well, 
Through many a changing day; 
He was not with us as an ocean shell, 
Cast up—then swept away: 
Bat from a band of brotherhood it bore 
Song, step, and smile—to bring them back no more. 


And time had hastened by, 
Strengthening the links which bound us; 
And his bright spirit in the hour of joy, 
Had evermore been round us: 
Nor knew we, till that parting music dicd, 
How sad a change must come—how dear a void ! 


Not sad for him—his tears 
In the south land shall fail; 
Where the tall cliff its vine-clad steep uprears 
Above a peaceful vale : 
There shall he meet his kindred—there shall teil 
Of friends in distant isle whe loved him well. 


But eve—the bird is fown 
That cheered us with its lay— 
Eve hath come down to dim our hour of noon, 
Our loved one passed away : 
And we must grieve, as oft remembered rise 
The speaking music of his melodies. 





THE POET’S REQUIEM. 
Peace! exalted spirit! 
To thy tomb so loWly; 
Thou, in mansions holy, 
Blessings dost inherit; 
Earth, unkind and cold, 
Joy and hope denied thee, 
Thee doth silence hold 
Whom no kinsmen weep; 
Yet, where thou dost sleep 
Let me rest beside thee. 


What is life 7—a fever; 
Death 7—a home of quiet, 
Where the shout of riot 
Comes intruding never : 
Little heedest thou, 
Though a world deride thee ; 
Heaven is round thee now ; 
I may shed a tear 
Slander’s words to hear—" 
Oh! to sleep beside thee; 


Pure and generous nature, 
O’er deceit compliant 
Towering, as a giant 

Of high heavenly stature: ~* 

Gold with splendid lure 
Of rich promise tried thee; 
® How may fraud, secure 
That his foe is gone, 
Laugh thy tomb upon ;— 

Oh! to sleep besidethee ! 


Radiant heir of glory! 
Genius unrequited, 
Hope too early blighted, 
Why was this thy story ? 
Why did cruel hands 
From thy love divide thee ? 
Lo! to brighter lands 
Thou didst soar away 
From thy chains of clay; ~ 
Oh! to sleep beside thee! 


In a world so weary 
Would my path were ended! 
For it lies extended 
In perspective dreary, 
Through the heartless throng, 
From which the grave doth hide thee; 
Gifted son of song! 
Take a willing guest 
To thy bed of rest ; 
Let me sleep beside thee! 





THE FREEBOOTER OF LOCHABAR. 





THE FREEBOOTER OF LOCHABAR. 


TowArps the end of the seventeenth century, 
there lived a certain notorious freebooter, in the 
county of Moray, a native of Lochabar, of the 
name of Cameron, but who was better known by 
his cognomen of Padrig Mac-an-Ts’agairt, 
which signifies, “Peter, the priest’s son.” Nu- 
merous were the creachs, or robberies of cattle, 
on the great scale, driven by him from Strath- 
spey- But he did not confine his depredations to 
that country ; for sometimes between the years 
1690 and 1695, he made a clean sweep of the cat- 
tle from the rich pastures of the Aird, the terri- 
tory of the Frasers. That he might put his pur- 
suers on a wrong scent,he did not go directly 
towards Lochabar, but crossing the River Ness 
at Lochend, he struck over the mountains of 
Strathnairn and Strathdarn, and ultimately en- 
camped behind a hill above Duthel, called, from 
a copious spring on its summit, Cairn-au-Sh’ua- 
ran, or The Well Hill. But notwithstanding all 
his precautions, the celebrated Simon Lord Lo- 
vat, then chief of Frasers, discovered his track, 
and dispatched a special messenger to his father- 
in-law, Sir Ludovick Grant, of Grant, begging 
his aid in apprehending Mac-an-Ts’agairt, and 
recovering the cattle. 

It so happened that there lived, at this time, on 
the laird of Grant’s ground, a man also called 
Cameron, surnamed Mugach-more, of great 
strength and undaunted courage; he had six 
sons and a step-son whom his wife, forfnerly a wo- 
man of light character, had before her marriage 
with Mugach, and, as they were all brave, Sir 
Ludovick applied to them to undertake the re- 
capture of the cattle.. Sir Ludovick was not 
mistaken in the man. The Mugach no sooner 
received his orders, than he armed himself and his 
little band, and went in quest of the freebooter, 
whom he found in the act of cooking a dinner 
from part of the spoil. The Mugach called on 
Padrig -and his men to surrender, and they, 
though numerous, dreading the well known 
prowess of their adversary;fled to the opposite 
hills, their chief threatéming bloody vengeance 
as he went. The Mugach drove the cattle to a 
place of safety, and watchedsthem till their own- 
ers came to recover them. 

Padrig Mac-an-Ts’agairt did not utter his 
threats without the fullest intention of carrying 
them into effect. In the latter end of the follow- 
ing spring he visited Strathspey with a strong 
party, and way-laid the Mugach, as he and his 
sons were returning from working at a small 
patch of land he had on the brow of a hill, about 
half a mile above his house. Mac-an-Ts’agairt 
and his party concealed themselves in a thick co- 
vert of underwood, through which they knew that 
Mugach and his sons must pass: but seeing their 
intended victims well armed, the cowardly assas- 
sins lay still in their hidingeplace, and allowed 
them to pass, with the intention of taking a more 
favourable opportunity for their purpose. That 





very night they surprised and murdered two 
of the sons, who, being married, lived in separate 
houses, at some distance from their father’s, and, 
having thus executed so much of their diabolical 
purpose, they surrounded the Mugach’s cottage. 
No sooner was his dwelling attacked, than the 
brave Mugach, immediately guessing who the 
assailants were, made the best arrangement for 
defence that time and circumstances permitted. 
The door was the first point attempted; but it 
was strong, and he and his four sons placed them- 
selves behind it, determined todo bloody execu- 
tion the moment it should be forced. Whilst 
thus engaged, the Mugach was started by a noise 
above the rafters, and looking up, he perceived, 
in the obscurity, the figure of a man half thropgh 
a hole in the wattled roof. Eager to despatch his 
foe as he entered, he sprang upon a table, plung- 
ed his sword into his body, and down fell—his 
step-son! whom he had ever loved and cherished 
as one of his own children, The youth had been 
cutting his way through the roof, with the inten- 
tion of ‘attacking Padrfg from above, and so cre- 
ating a diversion in favour of those who were de- 
fending the door. The brave young man lived 
no longer than to say, with a faint voice, “Dear 
father, 1 fear you have killed me!” For a 
moment the Mugach stood petrified with horror 
and grief, but rage soon usurped the place of 
both. “Let me open the door!” he cried, “and 
revenge his death, by drenching my sword in the 
blood of the villian !’” His sons clung around him, 
to prevent what they conceived to be madness, 
and a strong struggle ensued between desperate 
bravery and filial duty; whilst Mugach’s wife 
stcod gazing on the corpse of her first born son, in 
an agony of contending passions, being ignorant, 
from all she had witnessed, but that the young 
man’s death had been wilfully wrought by her 
husband. “Hast thou forgotten our former days?” 
cried the wily Padrig, who saw the whole scene 
through a erevice in the door; “how often thou 
hast undone thy door to me, and wilt thou not open 
it now, to give me way to punish him who has, 
but this moment, so foully slain thy beloved son?” 
Ancient recollections, and present affliction, con- - 
spired to twist her to his purpose. The strug- 
gle and altercation between the Mugach and bis 
sons still continued. A frenzy seized on the unhap- 
py woman. She flew to the door, undid the bolt, 
and Padrig and his assassins rushed in. The infu- 
riated Mugach no sooner beheld his enemy. enter, 
than he sprang at him like a tiger, grasped him 
by the throat, and dashed him to the ground. 
Already was his vigorous sword-arm drawn back, 
and his broad claymore was about to find a pas- 
sage to the traitor’s heart, when his faithless wife, 
coming behind him, threw over it a large can- 
vas winnowing sheet, and, before he could extri- 
cate the blade from the numerous folds, Padrig’s 
weapon was reeking in the best heart's blood of the 
bravest Highlander that Strathspey could boast 


. 
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of. His four sons who had witnessed their mother’s 
treachery, were paralyzed. The unfortunate 
woman herself, too, stood stupified and appalled. 
But she was quickly recalled to her senses 
by the active clash of the swords of Padrig and 
his men. “Oh, my sons! my sons!” she cried, 
“snare my boys!"’ But the tempter needed her 
services no longer—she had done his work. She 
was spurned to the ground, and trampled under 
foot, by those who soon strewed the bloody floor 
around her with the lifeless corpses of her brave 
sons. 

Exulting in the full success of this expedition 
of vengance, Mac-an-T's’agairt beheaded the bo- 
dies, and piled the heads in a heap on an oblong 
hill, that runs parallel to the road on the east side 
of Carr Bridge, from which it is called Tom-nan- 
Cean, the Hill of the Heads. Scarcely was he be- 
yond the reach of danger, than his butchery was 
known at the Castle Grant, and Sir Ludovick 
immediately offered a great reward for his ap- 
prehension; but Padrig, who had anticipated 
some such thing, fled to Ireland, where he re- 
mained for seven years. But the restlessness of 
the murderer is well known, and Padrig felt it 
in all its horrors. Leaviag his Irish retreat, he 
returned to Lochabar. By a strange accident, a 
certain Mungo Grant of Muckrach, having had 
his cattle and horses carried away by some 
thieves from that quarter, pursued them hot on 
foot, recovered them, and was on his way return- 
ing with them, when, to his astonishment, he met 
Pa¢rig Mac-an-T’s‘agairt, quite alone, in a narrow 
pass, on the borders of his native country. Mun- 
g° instantly seized and made a prisoner of him. 
But his progress with Lis beasts was tedious; and 
as he was entering Strathspey at Lag-na-caillich, 
about a mile to the westward of Aviemore, he 
espicd twelve desperate men, who, taking ad- 
vantage of his slow march, had crossed the hills 
to gain the pass before him, for the purpose of res- 
cuing Padrig. But Mungo was not to be daunted. 
Seeing them occupying the road in his front, he 
grasped his prisoner with one hand, and brandish- 
ing his dirk with the other, he advanced in the 
midst of his people and animals, swearing po- 
tently, that the first motion at an attempt at res- 
cue by any one of them, should be the signal 
for his dirk to drink the life’s blood of Padrig 
Mac-an-Ts’agairt. They were so intimidated 
by his boldness, that they allowed him to pass 
without assault, and left their friend to his fate. 
Padrig was forthwith carried to Castle Grant. 
But the remembrance of the Mugach’s murder 
had been by this time much obliterated, by many 
events littlé less strange; and the laird, unwil- 
ling to be troubled with the matter, ordered 
Mungo and his prisoner away. 

Disappointed and mortified, Mungo and his 
party were returning with their captive, dis- 
cussing, as they went, what they had best do 
with him. “A fine reward we have had for all 
our trouble!” said one. “The laird may catch 
the next thief her nainsel for Donald!” said ano- 
ther. “Let's tarn him loose!” said a third. “Ay, 





ing oursels more wi’ him!” “Yes, yes! brave, 
generous men!” said Padrig Mack-an-Ts’a- 
gairt, roused by a sudden hope of life from the 
moody dream of the gallows tree, in which he 
had been plunged, whilst he was courting his 
mournful muse to compose his own lament, that 
he might die with an effect striking, as all the 
events of his life had been: “Yes, brave men! 
free me from these bonds! it is unworthy of 
Strathspey men,—it is unworthy of Grants, to 
triumph over a fallen foe! Those whom I killed 
were no clansmen of thine, but recreant Came- 
rons, who betrayed a Cameron! Let me go free, 
and that reward of which you have been disap- 
pointed shall be quadrupled for sparing my life!” 
Such words as these, operating on minds so 
much prepared to receive them favourably, had 
well nigh worked their purpose. “But, no!” 
said Muckrach, sternly, “it shall never be said 
that a murderer escaped from my hands. Besides, 
it was just so that he fairly spake Mugach’s false 
wife. But did he spare her sons on that account? 
If ye then let him go, my men, the fate of Mu- 
gach may be ours; for what bravery can stand 
against treachery and assassination?” This 


opened an entirely new view of the question to 
Padrig’s rude guards, and the result of the con- 
ference was, that they resolved to take him to 
Inverness, and to deliver him up to the sheriff. 


As they were pursuing their way up the south 
side of the river Dulnan, the hill of Tom-nan- 
Cean appeared on that opposite to them. At 
sight of it, the whole circumstances of Padrig’s 
atrocious deed came fresh into their minds. It 
seemed to cry on them for justice, and, with one 
impulse, they shouted out, ‘‘Let him die on the 
spot where he did the bloody act!” Without a 
moment’s farther delay, they resolved to execute 
their new resolution. But on their way across 
the plain, they happened to observe a large fir- 
tree, with a thick horizontal branch growing at 
right angles from the trunk, and of a sufficient 
height frem the ground to suit their purpose; and 
doubting if they might find so convenient a gal- 
lows where they were going, they at once deter- 
mined that here Padrig should finish his mortal 
career. The neighbouring birch thicket suppli- 
ed them materials for making a withe, and, 
whilst they were twisting it, Padrig burst forth 
into a flood of Gaelic verse, which his mind 
had heen accumulating by the way. His song, 
and the twig rope that was to terminate his exist- 
ence, where spun out and finished at the same 
moment, and be was instantly elevated to a 
height equally beyond his ambition and his hopes. 
—Sir T. Lauder Dick’s Account of the Moray 
Floods. 


1 
> 


No man rises to such a height as to become 
conspicuous, but he is on one side censured by 
undiscerning malice, which reproaches him for 
his best actions, and slanders his apparent and 
incontestible excellencies; and idolized on the 
other by ignorant admiration, which exalts his 


ay,” says a fourth, “what for wud we be plagu- | faults and follies into virtues. 








In this affectionate term is comprised all that 
is valuable in memory, and in imagination. As 
we look back to the early days, when youth and 
innocence smiled upon our pillows, wandered 
with us in the fields, climbed the mountains, and 
traced the cheerful rills that gladden our shores, 
the fountains of delight in our bosoms, which the 
hand of Time had half covered over with the 
moss and weeds of accumulating years, gush 
forth afresh ; and association tunes her harp of a 
thousand chords, to emulate the melody that then 
gladdened our hearts with the joys of youthful 
satisfaction. 

The love of home seems to form a constituent 
of the human mind. It has given vigour to the 
arm of the warrior, and animation to the song of 
the bard. “God, and our Native Land,’ has 
formed the watchword of battle, and been echoed 
in the death song of many a valiant heart. The 
hoary top of St. Gothard, and the long resound- 
ing cliffs of the Appennines, have listened to the 
Shepherd’s song of home; while the less enthusi- 
astic, but not less affectionate inhabitants of the 
hills of New England, and the sojourner who 
makes his abode in the far extended valleys of 
the West, has felt in his heart an increasing 


glow, as he has calmly, but exultingly thought— 
“ This is my own, my Native Land!” 


So far from being a childish emotion, an affec- 
tion for home has been a characteristic of some 
of the most eminent minds of ancient and modern 
times. The Emperor Vespasian loved to retire 
from the fatigues of war and state, to cultivate 
his Sabine farm. And he, who within the past 
thirty years shook more than half the thrones of 
Europe to their centre, remarked, that he could 
* find the way among his native hills blindfolded.” 
Before Charles the Fifth retired to the Monas- 
tery of St. Justus, he went to visit the place of 
his nativity; and Henry the Fourth of France, 
made an excursion from his camp during the 
siege of Laon, to dine at a house in the forest of 
Volambra, where he had often been regaled, 
when a boy, with milk, cheese, and fruit. 

To an inhabitant of the pleasant and peaceful 
villages of New England, a thousand delightful 
associations add their charms, to increase the 
love which we cherish for the land of our nativity. 
The three ever youthful and redolent daughters 
of Time—the Past—the Present—and the Future 
—in our ready imagination, seem to be hovering 
around our heads. We recal, with gratitude to 
our fathers, and to that Heaven which smiled 
upon their endeavours, the remembrance of those 
eventful times, when these shores were peopled, 
and when they were ransomed from the control 
of foreign domination. We picture to our de- 
lighted fancy, the time 


When o’er these plains, with birch and maple crowned, 
The wild deer wandered, and the red man frowned, 
When the first glimpses of the morning broke 

On vailes of pine, and endless groves of oak, 





From whose green vietas, bright with flowers and dew, 
The wild bird sung. the wigwam glimmered through; 
Here oft in chase the deer was seen to pant, 

Plunge in the waves, or zeck his wonied haunt. 


On yon green hill, the Indian war whoop rung, 

In yon green vale, the song of peace was sung, 

When round the oak, conflicting chie's were set, 

To pour the horn, and light the calumet. 

Then glowed the bosom of the dark-browed maid, 

As in the green depths of the forest shade, 

She wreathed with flowers the youthful ehieftain’s hair 
And kissed his brow in silent gladness there. 


Then rose, at eve, the Pilgrim's grateful song, 
And his deep prayer rolled forth the woods along, 
Then night came onward, and the sad voiced owl 
Sent her lone cadence to the wolf's long howl. 


And oft, at midnight, when the desert storm 
Broke o’er the fields, their beauty to deform, 
Husling the branches of the vak on high, 
Leaving the cottage roofless to the sky, 
Or—worse than woes of elemental strife, 

The savage death-shot, and the reckless knife, 
Which knew no mercy, from the locks of gray, 
To the fresh brow that in the cradle lay, 

How shrunk the Pilgrim's heart, amid his care, 
Lest God should give his labours to despair! 
Those fears are over, with the Pilgrim's toil— 
He sleeps in peace beneath the bloud-drenched soil: 


But while exulting in the Pilgrim’s cause, 
The veice of truth and justice bids us pause, 
With heart-felt syinpathy, to shed the tear 
Above the red man's wrongs, and fate severe. 
His were the happy shores our fathers found, 
His, by God's gift. each bard fought battle ground, 
He fought, as you would fight, with heart aud hand 
To ward destruction from his native land. 
He bared his breast, and dared the manly strife 
To save his sire, his daughter, and his wife. 
Think ye he loved them 7—Ack the fate he met, 
How deep his heart on home and friends was set! 
He raised no Christian prayer, that God would deiga 
To strew with Christian bones his native plain, 
But the Great Spirit in the woods he sought, 
And bowed his heart. to God in prayer uotaught. 

He failed, and o'er his furest home 

Towers the tall fabric, and the lofiy dome. 

On high the hand of art has sent 

The column and the monument, 

To tell the triumph and the pride 

Of white men who in battle died, 

And of their sens to whom i- given 

The treasures from the child of vaiure riven, 
But through each wood, and o'er euch battle ground, 
No mark of Indian foot 1s found. 

They died—and lefi no trace, 

Or record of their valiant race, 

Save that their conquerors record 

The triumphs of thei: keener sword, 
And bards relate, how in the fore-t gray, 
Their last sad death-song died away. 


We leave the red man to slumber in the forest, 
through whose recesses so often he chased the 
deer, and brought down the eagle from the moun- 
tain top. Our path is through pleasant villages, 
inhabited by men of another colour—another lan- 
guage—another faith. Beautiful houses, tenant- 
ed by white men, rear their shining walls amid 
fields of yellow grain and mellow fruit~and 
barns filled with the treasures of industry, and 
tall spires, shooting lightly toward heaven, from 
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whose altars the prayers of piety ascend in gra- 
titude to the Giver of all good. 

Our Independence is achieved, and we have 
not now to brighten our armour, and nerve our 
hearts for the conflict—but to recline in the re- 
pose of our sanctuaries—to sit in the shadow of 
our trees, with grateful voices to praise, and with 
cheerful hearts to enjoy the privileges and the 
blessings of our tranquil lot. Through the in- 
dulgence of a beneficent Providence, we have 
not now to “lie down, year after year, with 
lighted thunderbolts,” to watch the coming battle. 
Upon us have fallen the more agreeable duties of 
cultivating domestic peace, and social harmony. 
To enhance the civilities of polished life; to ob- 
literate the records of error and of passion; to 
cherish the arts of peace, and foster the indica- 
tions of genius; to indulge the delights of rational 
friendship, and the claims of neighbourly inter- 
course; to increase the amount of literary and 
mental excellence, and to promote the charities 
and the affections which flow from well regulated 
hearts. 

But where is the Home of the Slave? For him 
no cheerful fireside is lighted—no roof spreads 
its genial shadow over his peaceful slumbers—no 
wife prepares his food, and smooths his pillow— 
no child extends its joyful arms to meet him with 
asmile. He is homeless—friendless—heartless. 
For him the sun shines not—the dew and the 
rain fall not. All the blessings of earth are for 
others, and himself is the property of the unfeel- 
ing and the tyrannical. When will those who 
exult in the excellence of our free government, 
be willing that all shall enjoy its benefits? When 
will Christians become indeed the disciples of 
Him who died for all, and extend to the slave 
the blessings of the gospel? When will the black 
man find a home, except in the grave, “ where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest?” 


\ 





ANOTHER BNEW DANCE. 

WE have received many communications re- 
specting the new dance that has been introduced 
ata ball given by Lord Suffield; at Gunton Park, 
some of which speak highly in favour thereof, 
while others seem to think it can scarcely be- 
come popular from its complexity and machinery. 
We have made inquiries upon the subject, and 
learn that, with modifications, the new dance 
may be rendered a most amusing one. The fol- 
lowing is a brief description of its present figures 
and arrangements, as introduced and danced at 
Gunton Park. The dance bears the old name 
of “Cotillon,” but the appellation should be 


‘altered; the dance itself being totally new. It 


by some six or eight couples waltzing; a 

@hair is suddenly introduced into the centre, in 
which the first gentleman seats his partner. He 
Agads up and presents each of the other 
in succession. If the lady rejects, the 
retires behind the chair; but when 


fhe 
hs Fight ,” as the old saying goes, arrives, 
she Big: , the tone and accent of the music 





are accelerated, and off she waltzes with the 
elected—the rest seize their partners, and the 
circle is continued. All in turn go through the 
process. Threechairsare then placed. A lady 
(in succession) is seated between two bearers, 
who immediately solicit her reluctant regard, till 
at length she gives herself to one, and waltzing 
is resumed. A gentleman is then seated in a 
centre chair, hood-winked, and a lady tales the 
place on each side. In this perplexity of choice 
the Tantalus of the mirth remains, till by a sud- 
den resolution he decides for right or left, un- 
covers the eyes, and waltzes away with the 
chance directed partner, followed as before by 
the rest. The chairs are now placed triangularly 
dos a dos, and three ladies are thus seated. The 
youths pace round them in a circle, till each of 
the fair ones throws her handkerchief, and away 
they again whirl. The men then appear to de- 
liver to each, but to one alone is given, a ring, 
and the dance concludes by the ladies passing 
hand in hand through arches made by the ex 
tended arms of the gentlemen, and each seizes 
his partner, and once more swings round the 
circle. We have heard that this dance will be 
introduced at Almacks in the course of next 
season; we shall then have a better opportunity 
of noticing its merits.—London Mag. 





THE WIFE. 

How sweet to the soul of man (says Hierocles) 
is the society of a beloved wife, when wearied 
and broken down by the labours of the day: her 
endearments soothe, her tender cares restore 
him. The solicitude and the anxieties, and the 
heaviest misfortunes of life are hardly to be 
borne by him who has the weight of business and 
domestic cares at the same time to contend with. 
But how much lighter do they seem, when after 
his necessary avocations are over, he returns to 
his home, and finds there a partner of all his 
griefs and troubles, who takes for his sake her 
share of domestic labours upon her, and soothes 
the anguish of his anticipation. A wife is nét, 
as she is falsely represented and esteemed by 
some, a burden or a sorrow to man. No; she 
shares his burdens and she alleviates his sorrows; 
for there is no difficulty so heavy or insupport- 
able in life, but it may be surmounted by the 
mutual labours and the affectionate concord of 
that holy partnership. 

—_— 

Russa, or whatever other power ultimately 
removes the carcass of Turkey from Thrace, 
may, perhaps, for a period bend under the bur- 
den; meet, at the commencement, with impedi- 
ments en masse, encounter famine and sickness 
in its progress; but the event of a single pitched 
battle will be the coup de grace to Turkey, and 
the very fears of the invaded will accomplish 
the prediction of their expulsion from Europe. I 
never questioned a Turk on the stability of the 
empire, who did not state his conviction of the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, that the Giaours were 
to prevail over the true believers. 
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SQUILLETTI, THE CELEBRATED BANDIT. 


SQUILLETTI was born about the year 15965, in 
the small territory of Catanzano, situated at the 
extremity of Italy, below the promontory of the 
gulf of Otranto, in theskingdom of Naples. He 
early became an explorer of the lonely woods, 
the hills and wilds, around the coast and in the 
vicinity of Mola de Gaeta. In his youth he was 
remarkable for his fiery and active spirit, com- 
bined with great intellectual acuteness; and, as 
he grew te manhood, he gave evidence of marked 
talent, as well as a frankness and boldness of de- 
meanour, which produced a very favourable im- 
pression upon strangers, no less than on those 
who knew him. His habits, unfortunately, did 
not long keep pace with the improvement of his 
personal qualities and his mental capacity; he 
became vain and arrogant in his carriage, violent 
and quick in quarrel, in addition to a suspicious, 
sceptical, yet reckless turn of mind. He went 
with his father at an early age to Naples, where 
he entered the royal college, and prosecuted his 
studies with a view of pursuing a legal career. 
He made rapid progress; but this was interrupt- 
ed by the untimely death of his father—the origin, 
most probably, of all his future errors and ex- 
cesses, and but for which, with such talents, he 
might have become the boast and ornament, 
instead of the terror and execration, of his coun- 
try. Instantly throwing up his former pursuits, 
he quitted Naples for Rome, where he was for- 
tunate enough, at first, to meet with several emi- 
nent and respectable prelates, by whose persua- 
suasion he was led to complete the course of 
academical studies he had already entered upon. 
But the regard of some distinguished personages 
to whom he was subsequently introduced, proved 
by no means equally beneficial to him; for, 
under their patronage and encouragement, the 
worst features of his character took deeper root, 
and showed themselves in a strange combination 

ef hardihood and malignity of purpose. This 
was appreciated by the more abandoned of his 
noble associates; and he was soon employed in 
various secret and difficult undertakings: he 
was set as a spy upon the motions of their adver- 
saries, and, by no wonderful transition, he thus 
became the fit tool of their most fearful and des- 
perate designs. A faithful minister to the wants 
of powerful vice, he was, nevertheless, hated by 
his employers as the depository of their secret 
plots: and, aware of his own importance, his 
arrogance soon became intolerable to them. 
Playing a double game, he had, by the most art- 
ful means, gained the confidence of the exiled 
party; and this coming at length to the ears of 
his early patrons, they withdrew from him not 
only the conduct of their affairs, but the proceeds 
he had hitherto drawn from such a source; it 
being the custom of such lordly personages to 
seek out for ministers for their iniquitious views 
—to enforce strictest secrecy—and, when their 


objects shall haye been fully accomplished, to 





‘¢ whistle them down the wind, a prey to fortune.” 
This led Squilletti seriously to consider his posi- 
tion ; he resolved to ®hange his plans, and, under 
the veil of religion, to give a freer impunity to 
every species of extravagance and vice to which 
he was most addicted. Retiring at once from 
high company and from courts, he took upon 
himself the old hermit’s penitential garb, and, 
with scandalous hypocrisy in a beginner, he with- 
drew into a small half-ruined chiirch, which lay 
on the high road from Rome to Naples. There, 
instead of counting his beads, he noted the cha- 
racter of all those who went by; and when of 
sufficient wealth, or with other recommendations, 
he contrived to convey intelligence to the exiled 
parties, who took measures of yengeance, for 
plunder, or other enormities, which they perpe- 
trated against their real or supposed enemies. 
The hermit-chief thus succeeded, by observing 
the most sanctified exterior, in reducing robbery 
and extortion to a complete system, till, growing 
insolent by success, he fell under the suspicion 
of a Roman noble, who had been plundered nzar 
the spot, and who communicated what he had 
observed to the pontifical court, It was directed 
that the proceedings of the new anchorite should 
be strictly watched; and, spite of his caution, it 
was proved that he was an accomplice in the 
daring attacks upon life and property that had 
created so much terror through the adjoining 
districts. But, informed of theimpending danger 
by the counter-spies he employed, Squilletti sud- 
denly threw off his hermit-garb, and with it the 
name of Fra Paolo, given him by the people in 
his penitential retreat. He betook himself to 
the mountains near Mola da Gaeta, extending 
his depredations to the confines of Naples and 
Rome; and, while pursuing’ the same career 
more openly, and in a wider field of operations, 
the ecclesiastical court offered an immense reé- 
ward for his head, andjdespatched at the same 
time a captain of police, with forty men, the bet- 
ter to effect its object. Anticipating their ap- 
proach, Fra Paolo, having given directions to 
his partisans, assumed the disguise of an aged 
shepherd, and went. boldly to giye his enemies 
the meeting, with the hope of betraying them 
into the hands of his exiled colleagues, lying in 
wait to fall upon them. Taking up his quarters 
ata neighbouring inn, he presented himself to 
the police on their arrival, as having just come 
from the mountains; and, finding the party much 
stronger than he had expected, he changed his 
design, and informed the captain that he would _ 
discover for him the abode of the whole baad.of~ 
exiles, whom he represented as being mash fers 
midable, and lying in ambush to receive him. 
The captain, without any suspiciom, accepged 
the proposal, and, giving in to the im¥i 
the feigned shepherd to take sup 
Fra Paolo then retired; but, insteadet 
rest, he put four gold pieces into the 

i * 
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and, bidding him inform the captain that he 
whom he was in search of had paid for them 
both, and that a leader of police ought to know 
his man before he attempted to catch him, he 
hastened to rejoin his friends. ° The confusion 
and alarm created among the whole party on 
the delivery of this messag@ were such, that the 
captain could not prevail on them to venture 
farther, from the dread of falling into the fatal 
ambush said to be laid for them by the exiles. 
He was thus compelled to abandon the expedi- 
tion. Soon afterwards, apprehending the result 
of leaguing with some disaffected nobles of the 
kingdom, he abandoned both the Neapolitan ter- 
ritories and those of the church, and transferred 
the seat of his operations to Florence. He had 
taken the precaution, when at Rome, as well as 
at Naples, to supply himself with letters of re- 
commendation from influential personages, most- 
ly obtained by bribing their secretaries, espe- 
cially those of the cardinals, and with them he 
confidently presented himself at the court of the 
Grand Duke, Ferdinand II. So well did he play 
his part, and, such was his plausibility and address 
in making himself both useful and agreeable, 
that he was soon taken into the ducal service; 
nor was he less a favourite with the ministers 
and ladies of the Florentine court. 
Unfortunately, Fra Paolo knew better how to 
acquire than to merit good fortune; and he had 
no sooner succeeded in his object than his natu- 
ral arrogance and love of intrigue armed against 
him some of the chief personages in Florence, 
whose faults or foibles he was imprudent enough 
to ridicule in the presence of the duke and his 
friends. The effence was mortal; his footsteps 
were dogged; and one day, as he-was walking 
alone, in the vicinity of San Nicolo, he received 
the blow of a stiletto in the back, which had very 
nearly proved fatal. Sensible of the extreme 
peril he had thus incurred, and severely admon- 
ished at the same time by the duke, he no longer 
boasted his exploits; he gave up his correspon- 
dence with foreigners and exiles; and, appa- 
rently devoting himself with passion to literature, 
he printed a volume of his poen:s, dedicated to 
the charming Margherita Costa, his favourite, 
and a most accomplished woman. In 1643, the 
grand duke and the Collegati having taken up 
arms against the Barberini, the bandit-priest was 
made captain of a company of Venturieri,drawn 
for the most part from the kingdom of Naples 
and the territories of the church, and equipped 
solely at our hero's expense. With this force he 
was commanded to keep possession of some posts 
in the neighbourhood of Siena, in which he ac- 
quitted himself not only to the general’s satisfac- 
tion, but with considerable credit. On the re- 
turn of peace, in the subsequent year, Fra Paolo 
Fesumed his literary pursuits, by means of which 
he made himself favourably known to the Bar- 
berini, offering to devote his talents to the service 
of the family, and supplicating the cardinal to 
grant him absolution of all his former sins, with 
liberty, after adopting an irreproachable life. to 
re-visit the city of Rome. His request, seconded 
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by suppositious letters from different princes, 
was easily granted, upon obtaining which, he so- 
licited his congee at the hands of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. This, at first, was denied 
him, his patron pointing out to him the danger 
he would incur, and the certain advantages he 
would sacrifice ; Lut, still persisting in his solici- 
tations, under plea of returning to his native 
place, they were at length complied with. On 
his arrival at Rome, he assumed the ecclesiasti- 
cal habit—a habit quite indispensable to those 
who wished to figure in the papal capital, and in 
no long time began to distinguish himself ina 
manner which drew a wide line between his 
present and his former character, and raised him 
to honours that made it difficult to recognise him. 
Yet this rapid career, combined with other cir- 
cumstances of a suspicious nature, attracted the 
curiosity of the people and the attention of the 
holy court. Doubts and suspicions were soon 
after turned into certainty; when, having ap- 
peared with striking eclat for a period of some 
months, he withdrew from ecclesiastical life with 
as much speed as he had entered upon it, and, 
resuming his military accoutrements, once more 
entered the duchy of Tuscany at the head of a 
small troop. On reaching Florence he under- 
stood that the duke was then residing at his villa 
Ambrogiana, on which he instantly put spurs to 
his horse, and, alighting at the palace-gate, re- 
quired to be admitted to an immediate interview. 
This, the master of the ceremonies, a cautious 
man, prudently refused, stating that the grand 
duke would, on the morrow, hold an audience at 
Florence; and the new soldier was compelled 
reluctantly to retrace his steps, and await the 
hour assigned at the palace. It never came: the 
grand duke, hearing of Fra Paolo’s strange im- 
portunity to be admitted, without stating his ob- 
ject, took the alarm; and gave orders for him to 
be instantly arrested. On the following morn- 
ing, therefore, the captain of the guard, having 
meantime ascertained that the stranger had ap- 
pointed to go to the shop of a certain banderaio,* 
situated in the district of Calimaruzza, and, har, 
ing disposed his attendants at different spots, sa- 

luted our hero just as he was about to enter, and, 

bidding him good day, laid his hand on him, in- 

forming him that he was theduke’s prisoner. At 

the same moment his soldiers advanced with 

levelled pieces, surrounding him on every side, 

while the passengers and inhabitants hurried in 

terror from the spot. Casting one glance around 

him, toascertain if any of his own party witnessed 

his capture, he quietly gave up his sword to the 

chief of the police, finding it would be utterly 

useless to contend against such fearful odds. 

This (for him) disastrous event, occurred in No- 

vember, 1644, and when he was in the forty-ninth 

year of his age. 

Having thus suddenly fallen from his loftiest 
hopes, into the hands of judicial power, the un- 
happy Fra Paolo found his lot still farther aggra- 
vated by being ordered into solitary confinement. 


* “ A furnisher of the pomp and pride of war." 
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On first recovering from the shock, he solicited 
the use of a pen and ink from his gaoler; and 
these were not refused him. He wrote to some 
of his most influential connexions, besceching 
them to put some engine to work, in order to 
induce the duke to state his reasons for confining 
him; and, if possible, to set him at liberty. This 
was attended with no success; to every applica- 
tion made to him the uniform reply of the dulse 
was, that he was fully acquainted with the extent 
of his prisoner’s delinquencies, and knew what 
he was about ;—an answer which closed the door 
to all farther intercession in his favour. Finding 
himself thus confined to a living tomb, after 
making some fruitless efforts to alleviate his suf- 
ferings, the intellects of the unhappy prisoner 
grew ae ; he furiously attacked his 
keepers, and, on partial recovery, felt himself 
heavily ironed, and secured with redoubled vigi- 
lance. His aliment consisted of the coarsest 
food, which he procured with four livres the day; 
asum out of which he contrived to save sufficient 
to hire an attendant, whom, at length, he bribed 
to procure him some files. By such means he 
succeeded in liberating himself from his chains. 
He was already, also, in the act of making his 
way through the walls, when an alarm was 
given; he was again secured, and exposed to 
severer privations than before. A stone pillar, 
to which was attached an immense chain, was 
fixed deeply in the earth, and to this the wretched 
Fra Paolo was bound by an iron collar, while 
other irons were replaced upon his feet. As 
time elapsed, the grief and rage by which he had 
been before instigated, became more calm; hope 
yet whispered the possibility of escape; and the 
desire of vengeance, serving as a subject on 
which to brood, kept him from sinking into utter 
idiocy and raving. He succeeded so far as to 
bribe one of his attendants, by splendid offers, to 
convey letters for him to his former associates, 
acquainting them with his dreadful condition, 
and beseeching them to lose no time in devising 
some plan for his deliverance from the tortures 
men Moved by this appeal from their 
old commander, they conceived it touched their 
honour to make the attempt;—each swore to 
stand by their leader and one another, and peril 
their lives for his. On the last day of June, 
twenty-five of the number agreed to enter Flo- 
rence; and, the Jess to excite suspicion, they 
Were to go separately, and as private individuals, 
each intent on his own business. At midnight 
they were to mect at an appointed spot, and 
proceed rapidly, joined by their brethren, to- 
wards the gates of the prison. Armed from head 
to foot, they were to scize on the sentincl;— 
wrench from thé gaoler the keys under penalty 
of his life; and, bursting into the prison, to res- 
cue their chief from his terrific doom; and at the 
same time give freedom to the whole of the un- 
happy inmates of the place. By these they were 
to be supported in their retreat to one of the 
Rates of the city, where a larger force was in 
readiness to give them support. Even had this 
wild and daring enterprise failed in the object 











for which it was intended, it must, nevertheless, 

have excited the most serious alarm among the 

citizens, at the dead hour of night, sunk in slum- 

ber, and wholly unprepared for an invasion of 

the kind. They were spared the trial, by the 

act of a renegade to his honour and his band, 

who betrayed the plot to the government. Pre- 

cautions were adopted; the unhappy prisoner 

was consigned, if possible, to still harder duresse; 

he was prohibited the use of pen and paper, and 

condemned to the lowest felon’s lot. The spirit of 
Fra Paolo was no longer proof against such a fatal 

reverse: he at first attempted to starve himself 
to death;—to beat his head against the walls of 
the prison ;—buit escape, even on these terms, 

was denied him; he was ordered to be chained 

down as a madman, and to be fed. He yet per- 

severed—he succceded in setting fire to his dun- 

geon, but it was extinguished; and thenceforth, 
only iron utensils were placed within his reach. 

At length, the freedom which man and his own 
efforts denied him, age and wearied nature be- 
stowed; exhausted by violent passion, by long 
suffering, and voluntary fast, Fra Paolo closed 
his strange misguided career—but not till he had 
reached the eighty-first year of his age. He 
had undergone three and thirty years of solitary 
confinement; and, doubtless, he died as he lived, 
a hater and despiser of princes, as he might well 
be—if not a contemner of all laws, whether 
human or divine. The crimes committed in his 
youth had been abandoned, if not deplored, and 
were fearfully expiated by long years of suffer- 
ing and sorrow. The cause of his imprisonment 
was never made known; but, most probably, it 
consisted in the wounded pride or false alarm of 
the duke, who, having detected the imposition 
practised upon him, attempted rather to satiate 
his vengeance than to provide for his safety; in- 
asmuch as, had his prisoner succeeded in escap- 
ing, he would, it is natural to suppose, have re- 
taliated upon his ungenerous oppressor.” 








POLITICAL ECONOMY AND RELIGION. 


TuatT political economy should have been 
complained of as hostile to religion, will proba- 
bly be regarded a century hence—should the 
fact be then on record—with the same wonder, 
almost approaching to incredulity, with which. 
we of the present day hear of men sincerely op- 
posing, on religious grounds, the Copernican 
system. But till the advocates of Christianity 
shall have become universally much better ac- 
quainted with the true character of their religion 
than universally they have ever yet been, we 
must always expect that every branch of study, 
every scientific theory, that is brought into no» 
tice, will be assailed on religious grounds by* 
those who cither have not studied the subject, or 
who are incompetent judges of it; or, again, 
who are addressing themselves to such persons: 
as are so circumstanced, and wish to excite and 
to take advantage of the passions of the ignorant. 
—Lectures delivered at Oxford, by Dr. Whaley 
Archbishop of Dublin. 











From Tarner’s Sacred History of the World. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF LIFE. 


NorTHING seems more clear to our perception, 
when we allow no previous theory or preposses- 
sion to obscure its discernment, than the fact 
already mentioned, that life is not the material 
frame which it animates. From our conscious- 
ness of ourselves, from our observation of others, 
and from the phenomena which the living prin- 
ciple exhibits in all the departments of nature 
we have examined, the grand physiological prin- 
ciple emerges to our view. I feel it most satis- 
factorily in myself; and the more strongly, as 
my body becomes weaker, more infirm, and in- 
efficient, while my mind retains all its faculties, 
activities, and power of operation. What is thus 
true life, wherever we can adequately discrimi- 
nate it, we may consider it to be so in each of its 
forms and abodes, where we can less investigate 
it; and, therefore, in plants, as well as in ani- 
mals, and in these as well as in man. Life, 1 
would, therefore, assume to be a principle in 
vegetation distinct from its material substance, 
and additional to it. But to live isto be. Life 
is being. Vegetables, from having it, are, 


therefore human beings; living in those peculiar 


configurations which distinguish their different 
classes. 

But bya living being we usually mean, a living 
personality of some sort or other; that which 
feels, and thinks, and wills. Are vegetables 
living beings of this description ? 

All animals that feel have a nervous organi- 
zation by which their sentiments occur to them. 
Plants have a medulla, or pith, which ramifies 
into their most important functions, and which 
seems to bé essentially operative in their growth 
and vigour; but pith is not nervous matter. On 
this there can be no mistake; the eye and touch, 
as well as the chemist’s decomposition, prove 
their dissimilarity. Pith, therefore, cannot be 
attended with the same effects to vegetables 
which their nerves occasion to the animal classes. 
It is thus manifest, at once, that plants cannot 
possess nervous sensitiveness. 

The principle of life within human beings, 
and, apparently, in most animals, is attended 
with the feeling of pain or pleasure; with the 
perception of external objects ; and with a power 
of associating, remembering, comparing, and 
judging of the sensations and ideas which occur. 
Were plants created to have such sensibilitics, 
or have they acquired them since their primitive 
formation? The first president of the Linnzn 
Society, and chief founder of our botanical 
school, was inclined to allow them a sort of con- 
scious sensitivity. Dr. Darwin, their elaborate 
poet and enthusiastic friend, went much farther, 
and gave them not only sensitivity and organs 
of sense, but also a passion of love, a common 
sensorium, dreams, ideas, and self-consciousness. 
The calmly-reasoning Dr. Hartley thought, that 
their sensations could not be disproved. 





We may unhesitatingly answer, on this in- 
quiry, that, as plants have not nervous sensitivity, 
they cannot have the animal feeling of pleasure 
and pain; and, as they have not the animal eye 
or ear, they cannot have his perception from 
what he sees and hears, and, therefore, not his 
ideas, nor any such intellectual materials as he 
has for his capacity to act upon. Whatever 
faculties they may have, they cannot have ani- 
mal sensations, perceptions, ideas, images, or 
emotions. . 

Yet a living being may be a liying personality 
without these. All these arise to the animal and 
to ourselves from our nervous organization, and 
principally from those of our eyes and ears. But, 
without either of these, the animal mind would 
be what it is, independent of these, and what it 
was before they accrued to it. So the vegetable 
mind, whatever it be, and whether its living 
principle deserves such a name as mind or not, 
must be what it is, though it has none of the 
ideas and sensations of the animal. It will sub- 
sist with its own original and essential qualities 
and properties, such as they are, and whatever 
they may be found ultimately to be. 

But, to have a personality of mind and cha- 
racter, plants must have the faculties of self- 
consciousness, moral sensitivity, moral percep- 
tion, and moral volition. They must feel that 
they exist; they must be sensible of a difference 
in actions, as to their rightness or wrongness; 
they must be able to discern which is either of 
these; and they must spontaneously direct their 
will, and that by their conduct, according to 
their feelings of judgment. 

All moral beings must have sufficient liberty 
of agency on their moral perceptions and voli- 
tions, or they can do no moral actions, or exhibit 
a moral character ; and they must be in a society 
of other beings who will be affected by thejr 
conduct, or occasion their moral principles to be 
in application and operation. Plants have not . 
this freedom of action, nor this social state. 
Each is insulated from the other, without need- 
ing or giving any mutual assistance; neither acts 
on the other; and their living principle is in 
fixed and rigid frame which it cannot move out 
of its rooted position. All its shoots and fibres 
are of the same character. It can fan the air 
with its leaves, but it is under the strictest con- 
finement of material necessities, and can only 
be what it is, and live as it does; acting in its 
interior functions, and vasculafory, but passive 
and inactive as to every other being in nature, 
except as it exhales its fragrance, and presents 
its flowers and fruits to all that approach. The 
plants have no actions towards others to perform, 
no duties, and no social offices; have no moral 
choice to make, no moral knowledge to acquire, 
and no moral agency to exert. Plants, 
fore, are not made or meant to be moral beings, 
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and cannot, from any of their qualities, attain or 
exhibit a moral character. Hence their prin- 
ciple of life has not this species of personality ; 
they are not moral persons; nor can their living 
principle love, dream, feel, or think as animais 
do. 

But may not plants have that personality 
which arises from self-consciousness, though 
without any other intellectuality, and without 
any communication of the perception to others? 
They are not more fixed in their localities than 
the oyster, not so denuded of vascular mecha- 
nism as the polype, nor more apparently insen- 
sate than the animal spenge. Can we grant to 
either of these a perspective consciousness of its 
own existence, and deny it to the vegetable ?— 
Perhaps not. We can only say, that the sensi- 
tive consciousness of the plant, however analo- 
gous to the personal entity, must be very unlike 
in the sensation. It cannot be that nervous 
feeling, which, in animals, accompanies their 
nervous organization. It must be in the plant, 
if it exist at all; and, if any enjoyment follow 
from it, it must be of a kind peculiar to itself, 
and known only by itself; which no animal sen- 
sitivity resembles, and of which, therefore, we, 
from the want of an original sensation of it, can 
form no image or idea. That it has very active 
energy is evident from its power of forming the 
substance of its own body out of the unlike ele- 
ments of nature. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


Tue total amount of known British insects 
(according to the last census) is 10,012, which is 
nearly twice the number of ascertained birds, 
and more than ten times the number of ascer- 
tained quadrupeds throughout the whole world. 
Mammiferous animals, in general, that is to say, 
quadrupeds and whales, may be located over the 
earth’s surface (approximate) as follows:—There 
are about 90 species in Europe; 112 in Africa; 
30 in Madagascar and the Isle of France; 80 in 
Southern Asia and Ceylon; betwixt 50 and 60 in 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago; frem 40 
to 50 in Northern Asia; above 100 in North 
America; nearly 190 in South America; and 
30 to 40 in New Holland and Van Dieman’s 
Land. Thirty species of seal and cetace in- 
habit the northern seas; 14 the southern; and 
about 28 of these species occur in the interme- 
diate latitudes. There are probably about 60 
species which are chiefly aquatic, viz. the ceta- 
cea; 20 species, such as the seals and morses, 
may be called amphibious, in as far as they come 
frequently on shore, although the saline waters 
of the ocean are their more familiar and accu 
tomed homes; about 100 are able to support 
themselves in the air with bat-like wings; per- 
haps a dozen more can skim from a greater to a 
lesser height, as it were upon an inclined plane, 
by means of the extended fulness of their lateral 
skin; 15 may be said to be web-footed, and in- 
habit, for the most part, the waters of lakes and 





rivers; nearly 200 dweil among trees; 60 are a 
subterranean peopie, and dwell in the crevices 
of rocks, or in the holes of the earth; about 120 
ruminating and pachydermatous, and more than 
150 of the carnivorous and gnawing tribes (glires) 
wander through the forest without any particu- 
lar or permanent habitation, and are*génerally 
endowed with the power of rapid movement. In 
relation to their nourishment there are about 
330 mammiferous animals of an herbivorous or 
frugivorous disposition; about 80 whose habits 
are omnivorous; 150 which are insectivorous, 
and 240 carnivorous degrees. 


CEs 


THE FRAIL FLOWER. 


Memory goes back like a weeping mourner, 
and brings up from the unreturning tomb the 
precious forms that have long rested in its deep 
shadows. Sweetly the dead obey our commands, 
and come up at our bidding, and we see them 
beautiful as they once were, or pale and lifeless 
as last we saw their cold remains. 

Sometime in the autumn of 18—, the writer, 
then a mere youth, was walking in one of the 
mountain towns of Vermont, with one of the 
most amiable youths of that section of country. 
His name was James Manning Hall, of an ex- 
cellent family, and breathing, in the height of 
his worldly bliss, the balmy air of the twelfth 
year of his existence. We rememberwell the 
affectionate dignity of this generous and meble- 
minded little man. ; 

The sun was going down with a lustrous splen- 
dour over the ridges of the Green Mountains as 
we separated. We shook hands, repedted the 
words good night! good night! an unusual num- 
ber of times, and then stood looking after each 
other with smiles. We little thought that our 
separation was, as it regards this world, a final 
one. 

The next morning, the beautiful, the bene- 
volent, the. sober-minded, and the intellectual 
James Manning Hal! was an inanimate image of 
clay. He had thoughtlessly ascended the ladder 
of a cart-body which was leaning against the 
fence, and when he had nearly gained the top, it 
fell over upon him, and crushed his skull. His 
death was instant. 3 

A whole community were in tears. My heart 
was broken. Long years of sorrow and the rush 
of a thousand stirring events through my bosom 
have not effaced his dear image from my me- 
mory. | still see the smile of his last good 
night 

—— 


Wuen I see Jeaves drop from trees in the 
beginning of autumn, just such, think I, is the 
friendship of the world. While the cups of 
inaintenance lasts, my friends swarm in aband- 
ance; but, in the winter of my need, they leave 
me naked. He is a happy man that hath a-true 
friend at his need; but he is more truly happy 
who hath no need of his friends. 





THERE BS NONE OF SEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 
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And the midnight moon is weaving, 
Her bright chain o’er the deepj 

And its breast is gently heaving, 
As an infant's sleeps 

So the spirit bows before thee, 

To listen and adore thee? 

With a full but soft emotion, 

Like the swell of summer’s oceans 





LA NAPOLITAINE. 
ea 

Ou, Napolitaine! does the gondola glide 
In thy bright sunny land, o’er the blue summer-tide ? 
Does it fling the.white foam in defiance around, 
Does it break the stream’s slumber, and wake the low sound, 
That will rise from the waters, and float like a tune 
*Neath the stars of thy heaven, and the light of thy moon ? 
O’er thy river of gold, doth it bound in its pride, 
Pit home for a lover—fit bark for a bride? ve 
Till the oars play no longer—the anchor is cast 
In the bed where it seeketh its true rest at last? 
Some say it resembles a young flying dove, 
Or a white summer-cioud that is floating above— 
Or a bird on the wing—or a swan on the stream— 
Or the light fairy forms of a beautiful dream— 
Or the dolphin that glideth along the calm sea— 
But, Napolitaine! I compare it to thee! 
They say it is musical—surely the fall 
Of thy foot ’mid the stillness that hushes the hall, 
And the echo it wakes, is more musica! still 
Than the dash of the oar or the tune of the rill! 
They say, little fairy! they say it is light, 
But have we not gazed on thy dancing to-night ? 
The rose on thy young cheek, the laugh on thy face, 
Thy figure, that moves like a spirit of grace ; 
And do they not tell us, no bark of the sea 
Boundeth on to its haven more lightly than thee ? 
And, lastly, they say, that its anchor is cast 
Where the gondola seeketh its true rest at last. 
And bast thou no anchor of joy too, sweet maid ! 
To cling to when brighter and fairer things fade ? 
Have they smoothed thee no pillow, as soft or as dear, 
When thy dancing is past, and thou leavest us here? 
Ob, yes! thou shalt flee on the wings of a dove, 
And find in thy bright home a haven of love; 
And thy pillow of beauty—thy harbour of rest— 
Shall be what thou seekest—a young lover's breast ! 





THE EARLY DEAD. 
He rests—but not the rest of sleep 
Weighs dn his sunken eyes, shy 
The rigid slumber is too deep, FS 
The calm too breathless lives; 
Shrunk are the wandering veins that streak 
The fixed and marble brow, 
There is no life-flush on the cheek— 
Death! Death! I know thee now. 


Pale King of Terrors, thou art here 
In all thy dark array ; 

But ‘tis the living weep and fear 
Beneath thine trop sway :— 

Bring flowers and crown the Early Dead, 
Their hour of bendage past; 

But wo, for those who mourn and dread, 
And linger till the last. 


Spring hath its music and its bloom, 
And morn its glorious light, 

But still a shadow from the tomb, 
A sadness and a blight 

Are ever on earth’s loveliest things— 
The breath of change is there, 

And Death his dusky banner flings 
O’er all that's loved and fair. 


So let it be—for ne’er on earth 
Should man his home prepare; 
The spirit feels its heavenly birth 
And spurns at mortal care. 
Even when young Worth and Genius die 
Let no vain tears be shed, 
But bring bright wreaths of victory 
And crown the Early Dead. 7 
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THE SMUGGLERS ESCAPE. 
77 * 

Tue sky grew dark, the dim moon waned, 

The sea rose with the blast; 
The canvas broad the cutter strained, 

Loud creaked the quivering mast. = 
A flint-lock flashed 

It roused the watth on shore :— 
The rovers furied their gleaming sail, 

And plied the muffled oar— 


A rock beneath, stood the Rover Ghief, 
Away from his ocean band; 
That sjgna! shot soon brought felief, 
For the boat was ably mann’d. “ap 
A beacon light blazed o'er the dark, 
From the cliffs the guards emerge; . 
The sinuggicr saw his own wild bark, & 
Like a sea-bird on the surge. 


. Within the deadly carbine’s reach, “el 
The long black boat lay to— (eh 
Then bounding down dusky beach 
Rush'd the leader of crew; - 
Tle sprang—he almost —— wave, 
When a foeman crossed t 
The crew strained every nerve to save— 
They were struggling hand to hand. 


The e@ast rd hurried on either side . 
When blood from the heart was spi!t ; 

The smuggler sprang kne@leep in t 
Wit his@abre stained t6 the hilt; 

Shots poured around—siugs plashed the foam 
As the seaboat dashed afar: 

Th ers for the reckless hearts that roam 

p by the midnight star. 


jong the gale, rd 


A SYBILLINE LEAF. 
Tuov askest thy Fate? No astrologer I, 
To read what they tel! us is writ In the sky— 
Yet thy fortune, sweet Ella, I kiow Tcan trace 
While the lore of the beavens I thy face. 





. 
“ Bright—bright as the splendour of tropical skies, 
«+ Or the soul that beams out from those love-lighting eyes, 
“« Will sparkle the stream of thy life’s happy hours, 
“ Like a brook which sings through one long summer of 
flowers.”’ 


This, this I know, ™ 
But still there’s something darkly hid, 
At times beneath that pensive lid, 
Sy That says ‘twill not be 60; 
Vet, lovely gifl, do not revere, 
As truth, these idle bodings here. 
® = « RashlyMashly, wilt thou give 
** That young heart away, 
- Sadly. sadly, wilt thou live, 
“* Through each weary day. 
“ Watching wilted hopes to bloom, 
“ That never will; 
“-Disbelieving half thy cruel doom, 
* Still, oh still, 
“ Thou wilt love as woman loves. 
* Fondly and true, 
© Blindly as woman trusts, 
* Wilt thou trust too. 
* Thou wilt be loved as men love 





‘* Lightly alone— 
** Thy joys be shared by others, 
* Thy griefs be all thine own.” 





FASHIONABLE TACTICS. 


THE CRUSADE OF THE SPONGES. 


“Town is growing lamentably thin, my love,” 
cried Lady Sponge to Sir Simon, as they lounged 
together, yesterday morning, over their scanty 


breakfast-table. ‘One may count the hammer- 
cloths in the park. Nothing left, in fact, but a 
little knot of the superfine, who have nothing to 
say to us, and a horde of nobodies, without an 
establishment, to whom we have nothing to say.” 

“* Perhaps you had better jindsomething. All 
our dinner-giving friends are gone :—it is conve- 
nient enough to have a few acquaintances on 
whom one can drop in to tea. I am told Lady 
Lad gives little supper parties, after cards. Call 
upon her this morning, and see what is to be done.” 
«I have never been near her tlie whole season: 
and she is as touchy asa Turk! Really, my dear, 
I have no face to go!” —* Pho—pho!—with your 
face you may do anything. But I see how it is. 
You want to be moving;—you want to go to one 
of those confounded ruinous watering places; 
though you know I have not had a shilling of 
rent from my Norfolk estates these two years 
past.” ‘* Hush !—hush!—Doyou take me for one 
of your creditors, that you put me off with that 
favourite romance of real life ?” 

“ Lady Sponge!” 

“My dear Sir Simon, let us understand aah 





other. We shall find the expense of remaining 
in town enormous, now that every body is gone; 
—no one is left to drive with;—no one is left to 
dinejmith ;—people are shabby enough to send all 
their"private boxes to market at Eber’s when * 
they go away ; and, next Sunday I shall actually 
be obliged to give a shilling for my seat in church! 
—This will never do!—The only question is 
where our friends muster strongest; that we may 
put ourselves in the way of enjoying a little 
agreeable socicty;—(and getting rid of each 
other.”’) 

“ You talked of going into N orthamptonshire, 
to your cousins, the Squanders?—Excellent quar- 
ters for the autumn !—best venison in England; 
—fresh Providence pines for tiffin, dinner and 
supper ;—saddle horses for twenty friends ;—and 
as many Carriages as the Baker street bazaar!” 

“Very true!—but~the Squanders are such 
foolish, pleasure-hunting people!—Depend on it 
they will be off to some music meeting, or Don- 
caster races, before we have lived out the amount 
of our post-horses at Squander Park. No! if we 
are to take to the country-visit system, let us 
begin with some respectable stationary family. 
The Crumpes, for instance!—Lord..Crumpe 
never stirs out of his easy chairs and Lady C. 





. 
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will consider it a favour on my part to stay at the 
Hall and nurse him, while she takes the girls to 
Tunbridge or Ramsgate. Crumpe hill is only 
two-and-thirty mi no sleeping on the road; 
—only 3/. 4s. =... (and the first two 
stages on the Dover roadyyou know, posting is 
reduced—so we may say fifty Shillings.) William 
and Faddlefield will go with us;—and half-a- 
guinea a-week to old Cullender for board wages 
and taking care of the house, will get us on for 
the next six weeks, for less than six guineas !—J 
am decidedly for @ding to the Crumpes.” 

“ Remember, I am obliged to play at back- 
gammon with the old fellow, and seldom lose i 
than three guineas a week.” 

“ That is a consideration. Whatdo you think 
of trying the western road? We might Begin 
with a week at the Fledgelings —" 
stead.” 

“ [hate the Fledgelings !—They make the plea 
of “ cottage fare,” an excuse for giving one stale 
fish and Wright’s champaigne.” 

* And clean linen at the rate of two towels per 
week! Well!—we can pass on direct to the 
Somerfields, in Wiltshire. Thereare four families 
in that neighbourhood who have invited us; and 
both the Somerfields and Walkers send us on a 
stage with their own horses. I really think, on 
the Western road, we might make our way very 
well till Christmas; and then, you know, your 
uncle will be at Bath, keeping open house.” = - 

“ To say the truth, I gave a little hint to Lady 
Somerfield at the last Almack’s; talked to her 
about her hospitable mansion; the woodcock 
shooting on Somerfield Moor, and a puree d’an- 
chois, for which her cook was celebrated when 
we were last in Wiltshire.” 

“ Well?” 

“ The woman turned her full moon of a face 
upon me, evidently with an attempt to look face- 
tious, and told me, in the driest possible way, that 
the cholera had broke out in her neighbour . 
and that she could not find it in her consci to 
admit visitors at Somerfield for six months to 
come!” 

“ TImpertinent woman !=™fhen I know that all 
the Bartons are going thére for the Archery 
Meeting.” 

“ Afterall, the winter in Bath would have been 
a bad look out. My uncle’s whist is much too 
high for my finances.” 

“ Very true !—And I could not have worn out 
my old London finery. At Bath or Brighton, 
one is obliged to mount a regular winter toilet; 
furs and velvet, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Upon my life, I think we had better stay in 
town. The Carmychaels are going to Paris; 
perhaps they would lend us their villa at Fulham? 
—You know they keep up a regulaf*establish- 
ment there, for the daughter, who fas been on 
an inclined plane for the last fifteen years.” 

“If I were to say a word on the subject, I 
don’t see how Mrs. Carmychael could refuse. I 
have saved her a fortune in milliners’ bills this 
spring, by making up all her old faded tissue 
scarfs into turbans; and you know how we used 





to have that horrid boy Dick of her’s home to 
dinner éf a Sunday from Dr. Everard’s, last 
winter, at Brighton.” 

“ ¢ Love me, leve my school-boy !’ used to be 
M .smotto. ‘ Love me, lend me your villa,’ 
‘shall be ours.” ° 

** Remember, we shall be terribly fleeced in 
fees to the servants! It is always the custom in 
those vulgar Nabob families.” 

“True, my dear! By the way, I have a little 
scheme which, pefhaps, might turn out agreeable 
for bot us. Lord Aiguillette has invited me 
to go with him to these Prussian reviews.” 


. “Prussian reviews !—W hy, the journey would 
coll 


‘ou a fortune!” 

“ Not a kreuzer. As Scott says, ‘ where 
M‘@allumore travels, he pays all.’ Aiguillette, 
like’ Lord Hertford onya pic-nic party, finds 
every thing; and I, in Mic, am to find him in 
German, of whiely pe does not know a sylla- 
ble.” 

** Umph!—You are to go then as courier, and 
save him the trouble of swearingi@t thepost-boys? 
—A# very creditable mode of payor ex- 
penses.”’ = 

“ As crefifable as Wekling up ttiPbans for Mrs. 
Carmychael! And while I am géiie, (We shall 
be away a month,) you, my love, can pay a little 
quiet domestic visit to your mother sisters at 
Hornsey.” ‘ 

“ At Hornsey !—when you know I have séen 
nothing of them for the last year.” 

** But you could write them a civil reconcilia- 
tion letter.” 

** Could I ?—I am sure I will do no such thing. 


. No, my love! if you go to Prussia, I will not en- 


counter all the anxieties of your absence ata 
dull, uninteresting place, like my mother’s citi- 
zen box. I will pass the time at Cheltenham ; 
the waters will be of service to me, and——” 

** Pray how do you imagine J am to stand the 
expense of such an expedition ?—All our economy 
of the season would be thrown away in one week 
at the Plough!”’ 

“ My dear Sir Simon! What a notion you 
seem to have of my principles! Can you fora 
moment suppose that I thought of going there at 
our own expense?—No, no! I hope I know bet- 
ter. The old Dowager, Lady Trembieton, sets 
off at the end of the week. She would be delighted 
to have me; and I know her only scruple about 
inviting us both was, her dread of your claret. I 
will speak to her directly. We shall have a 
charming autumn, without the expense of a five- 
pound note. Yow shall write to me once a week 
by the Brussels bag, and give me all the news of 
the camp; and I will dispatch you the Chelten- 
ham scandal in return. *Exchange.no robbery !” 

“ An excellent plan!” 

ee 

Oxp age seizes upon a great and worshipful 
sinner, like fire upon a rotten house; it was 
rotten before, and must have fallen of itself; 
so it is no more but one ruin preventing ano- 
ther. 
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THE GATHERER. 


“ A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.” 


SwaksPeaRre. 


THERE is none so bad to do the twentieth part 
of the evil he might, nor any so good as to do the 
tenth part of the good it is if® his power to do. 
Judge of yourself by the good you might do and 
neglect—and of others by the evil they might 
do and omit—and your judgment will be poised 
between too much indulgence for yourself, and 
too much severity on others. 


A merchant who always tells 


saint. 


“ Thus, as now Ou see it, 
Yon pile ‘iath stood, in all its stony strength, 
Through centuries forgotten. Ruinous Time, 
The outrageous thunder, and all wasting storms 
Have striven to drag it down: yet, still it stands 
Enduring, like a truth, from age to age” 

Friendship stands in need of all help, care, 
confidence and complaisance; if not supplied 
with these, it expires. 

Virtue has this happiness, that she can subsist 
of herself, and knows how to exist without ad- 
mirers, partisans and protectors; want of assist- 
ance and approbation does not only not affect 
her, but preserves, purifies, and renders her 
more perfect. 


Hate makes us vehement partisans, but love 
still more so. » 


Ordinary people regard a man of a certain 
force and inflexibility of character as they doa 
lion. They look at him with a sort of wonder— 
perhaps they admire him—but they will on no 

* account house with him. The lap-dog, who wags 
his tail, and licks the hand, and cringes at the 
nod of every stranger, is a much more accept- 
able companion to them. 


Playing cards were first invented in France 
as an amusement for Charles VI. 


To complain that life has no joys while there 
isa single creature whom we can relieve by-our 
bounty, assist by our councils, or enliven by our 
presence, is to lament the loss of that which we 
possess, and is just as rational as to die of thirst 
with the cup in our hands. 

The pértable quality of good humour seasons 
all the parts and occurrences we meet with, in 
such a manner, that there are no moments lost: 
but they all pass with so much satisfaction, that 


the heaviest of loads (when it is a load) that of | 


time, is never felt by us. 

To be angry is to revenge the fault of others 
upon ourselves. 

The good parishioner accuses not his minister 
of spite in particularizing him. It does not fol- 
low that the archer aimed, because the arrow 
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hit. But foolish hearers make even the bells of 
Aaron’s garments “to clink as they think.”— 
And a guilty conscience is like a whirlpool draw- 
ing all in to itself, which would otherwise pass 
by. 

We cannot be too jealous, we cannot suspect 
ourselves too much to labour under the disease 
of pride, which,cleaves the closer to us by our 
belief or confidence that we are quite with- 
out it. 


The power of fortune is confessed only by the 
miserable, for the happy impute all their suc- 
cess to prudence and merit. 


He lives long that lives well; and time mis- 
spent is not lived, but lost. Besides God is better 
than his promise, if he takes away from him a 
long lease, and gives him a freehold of a better 
value. 


He who loves to such a degree as to wish he 
were able to love a thousand times more than he 
does, yields in love to none but to him who loves 
more than he wishes for. 


There is some pleasure in meeting the eye of 
a person whom we have lately obliged. 

Pride, that impartial passion, reigas thro’ all, 
Attends our glory, nor deserts our fall. 

As in its home, it triumphs in high place, 
And frowns a haughty exile in disgrace. 

Let the passion for flattery be ever so inor- 
dinate, the supply can keep pace with the de- 
mand, and in the world’s great market, in which 
wit and folly drive their bargains with each 
other, there are traders of all sorts. 


He must be very indifferently employed, who 
would take upon himself to answer nonsense in 
form; to ridicule what is of itself a jest; and put 
it upon the world to read a second book for the 
sake of the impertinences of a former. 


Carving in marble was invented in 772, before 
Christ. 
“ A lady should not scorn 
One soul that loves her, howe’er lowly it be. 
Love is an offering of the whole heart, madam, 
A sacrifice of all that poor life hath ; 
And he who gives his all, whate’er it be, 
Gives greatly, and deserveth no one’s seorn.” 


Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude ina 
poor manfI take it for granted there would be 
as much generosity were he a rich man. 


There may be a friendship existing between 
persons of different sexes; yet a woman always 
looks upon a man as a man; and so will a man 
look upon a weman as a woman. This engage- 
ment is neither passion nor pure friendship: it 
is of another kind 
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